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Mifcellaneous Works of the late Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of 
Chefterfield : confifting of Letters to his Friends, never before 
_ printed, and various other Articles. To whith are prefixed, 
"Memoirs of his Life, tending to iluftrate the Civil,” Litérary, 
and Political, Hijtory of his Time. By M. Maty, M.D. 
late Principal Librarian of the Britifb Mufeum, and Secretary 
to the Royal Society. In Two Volumes, gto. 2l. 2s. Dilly. 


The editor of this-work obferves, in a thort introduétion to 
his account of the life of the author, that “ it is from the 
number ‘and variety of private memoirs, and the collifion of 
oppofite teftimonies, that the judicious reader, is enabled to 
ftrike out light, and find his way through that darknefs and 
confufion, in which he is at firft involved by them.” 

“* It is,” fays he, “ from obferving different individuals, that we 
may be enabled to draw the outlines of that extraordinary complicated 
being, man. The characteriftics of any country or age mutt be de- 
duced from the feparate characters of perfons, who, however diftin- 
guifhable in many refpects, {till preferve a family likenefs. From the 
life of almoit any one individual, but chiefly trom the lives ot fuch 
eminent men as fecmed deftined to enlighten or to adorn fociety, in- 
ftructions may be drawn, fuitable.to every capacity, rank, age, or fta- 
tion. Young men afpiring to honors cannot be too aifiduous in tracing 
the means by which they were obtained: by obferving with what diffi- 
culty they were preferved, they will be one of their real value, 
eftimate the rifks of the purchafe, and ditcover frequent difappoint- 
ment in the pofleffion. , . 

* It is not my province to determine, whether the memoirs of lord 
Chefterfield will anfwer thefe feveral purpofes. I profefs, hawever, 
they were written with that view. a tranfastions of the two laft 
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reigns are fo recent, that general hiftory cannot yet relate them with 
faithtulnefs and accuracy. But materials fhould now be collected, cha- 
racters fhould be drawn, while they are {till frefh in the memory of 
the living, and anecdotes fhould be fnatched from the deftruétive hands 
of time and oblivion. I do not prefume to have penetrated into the 
fanctuary, nor can I venture to promife that I fhall always be able to 
come at the truth; fome fecrets may, and perhaps muft, remain for 
ever undifclofed. ‘Thofe, who are poffeffed of better informations, 
may be inciied by this attempt to communicate their knowledge to the 
ublic.’ 4 

: For the fake of order, the editor has divided thefe memoirs 
of his author, into fix parts or fections : 

“* The firft, containing the early, periods of lord Chefterfield’s life, 
and extends to his twentieth year,-or to the death of queen Anne. 
The fecond comprehends the detail of his conduct at court, in parlia- 
ment, and in fociety, during the reign of George the Firft, olive in 
1727. ‘Lhethird gives an account of his firft embafly to Holland, and 
his return to England, to the time of his difmiffion in 1733. The 
period of his oppofition, during the twelve following years, is the fub- 
ject of the fourth fection. The fifth includes his lordfhip’s fecond em- 
baffy to Holland ; his adminiftration in Ireland, and his fhare in public 
atfuirs as fecretary of flate, till the beginning of 1748 when he re- 
figned ; and the fixth and laft reprefents his lordhhip in his retreat, en- 
joying the truits of his experience and labors, bearing up againft the 
infirmities of old age, and continuing to the laft the favorite of the 
mutes, the friend to bis country, and the well-wifher to mankind.” 

Although Lord Chefterfield was more diftinguifhed for his 
perfonal qualifications than his rank, it may not be amifs to 
cite the two firft fhort paragraphs of the firit feétion, -relative 
to his family in general. 

** Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl of Chefterfield, was born in Lon- 
don, on the 22d of September 1694 *. 

** The antiquity or the Stanhopes + is fufticiently known, and needs 
no illuftration. Several of our fift nobility trace their origin from 
them {, and their connections and intermarriages with the principal 
families of the kingdom have been very numerous and extenfive |j. 
Their zeal for their country and fidelity to the crown, ever fince the 
reign or Edward II. though often tried, could never be thaken ; and 


* Bya miftake in Collins’s Peerage of England, vol. II. p. 270. the time 
of his hirth is placed one vear later. Lord Chefterfield often mentioned this 
to his friends; but he did not think it worth while to have it correéted. 
‘This particular T firlt-learned trom Dr. Mounfey, phyfician to Chelfea bof- 
pital, a friend to the earl; and as it appears from one of his letters to him 
{vide colleétion publithed by Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, vol. IL. p. 603, 4t0)s 
exactly of the fame ave. 

+ Their family has been eflablified in the north of England for many 
centuries, even before the time of Edward J.; but from the reign of that 
king’s grandfon, their principal ettates have been in Nottinghamfhire and is 
Derbythire. See Colliis’s Peerage, p. 257. 

t ‘The earls.of Stanhope, Harring:on, &c. 

i The duke of Newcattle, the earl of Huntingdon, lord- Southwell, dcce 





‘of the day ; and unlets you will rife conftantly at an early hour, you 
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their eminent fervices in the moft critical times were juftly rewarded 
by places of truft, and marks of diftinétion. The honor of peerage ait 
was conferred upon this family by king James I. and the title of earl ; 

by his fon. “Fhe late lord ftood the eighteenth in the rank of the Eng- | 
lifh earls.” : ee 

The education of our author being in fome meafure neg- a 
le&ted by his father, the charge of it, we are told, was taken 
by. his grandmother Lady Halifax, who proved every way 
equal to the ‘tafk. 

* {1705}, It does not appear,” continues Dr. Maty, “ that her 
young ward. was fent to any of the: public {chools, His fentiments, 
manners, and tafte, were all formed upon the model he tound at home. 
The beft niaflers. were chofen to render his accomplifhments fuitable to 
his birth.; ‘hey hitupon the art of adapting their inftructions to his 
difpofition, and by this method improved his mind, while they gained 
his affection... «; 

* From his éatlieft youth he {hewed an ardent defire of excelling in 
whatever he undertook *, and an uncommon refolution in never de- 
viating from the track he at firft chalked out to himfelf, whatever dif- 
ficulties he might find in his way, Two initances of this, however 
trifling, I thall beg leave to relate from, the informations, which were: 
tranfmitted to me by the Bithop of Waterford. . 

“He was very young, when lord Galway, who, though not a very 
fortunate general, was a man of uncommon penctration and merit, and 
who often yifited the marchionefs of Halifax, obferving in him a {trong 
inclination for a political life, but-at the fame time an unconquerable 
tafte for pleafure, with fome tincture of lazinefs, gave him the follow- 
ing advice.- ** Jf .you intend to be.a man of bufinefs, you muft be an 
early rifer. In the diftinguithed pofts your parts, rank, and fortune, 
will intitle you to fill, you will be, liable to have vilitors at every hour 




































will never have any leifure to yourlelf.” ‘This admonition, delivered 
in the moft obliging manner,: made a confiderable impreffion upon the 
mind of our young man, who ever after obferved that excellent rule, 
even when he went to bed late, and was already advanced in years. 

‘* With fuch, advantages and expectations, it is not furprifing that 
he fhould have had an uncommon hare of fpirits. ‘ His natural liveli-. 
nefs-was, in the beginning of his life, accompanied with fome degree 
of warmth. He was rather impatieat of contradiction, and is reported 
to have been fomewhat paffionate. This difpofition, fo improper for. 
a ftatefman, was happily corrééted by an incident ; and the leffon he 
received, was the moft éfficacious, as he gave it to himfelf. Some- 
thing, which he faid or did in a fit of anger when he was young, made 
him {fo uneafy afterwards that he refolved from that time to watch over 
himéelf, and endeavour to curb the impetuofity of his tempers This 


* « When Iwas at your age (about eleven oa old) Ffhould-have been’ 
“ athamed if ‘any boy of that age’had learned his book better, or played at 
“ any play better than I did; and I fhould not have refted 4 moment till T- 
* had got before‘liim:” * Letters to his fon, vol. I. p. 173+" - 
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he was happy enough to fucceed in, and for the remainder of bis life 
he was never known to be difcompofed by any emotion of his mind. 

« {1710] The ftudy of the French language had been an early part 
of young Stanhope’s education * ; and when he was about fixteen, re 
Jouneau, a French clergyman, was employed to improve him in the 
{peaking of it, as well as to give him fome tincture of claffical know- 
ledge, and the firit rudiments of hiftory and philofophy. His letters to 
that .orthy man }, at the fame time that they thew the great progrefs 
whica he had already made in the French tongue, difelofe the natural 
turn both of his mind and heart. He exprefles, in a moft lively man- 
ner, his regard for his mafter; and he loft no opportunity of giving 
hint ever after fubitantial proofs of his gratitude and attachment, 

(1712) At the age of eighteen, Mr. Stanhope was fent to Came 
bridge in order to improve his talents, and form thofe eatly connec- 
tions, which commvnly difcover a young man’s natural propenfities, 
and almoft conftantly determine his future conduct. 

“ Like other majeftic monuments of antiquity, the Englith wniver- 
fities, defended by their own grandeur, and fupported by the venera- 
tion in which they are held, refift the hand ot time, and” baffle ‘any 
attempt to impair or to improve. Perhaps, they may be thought not 
fo well calculated to fit young men for a public as for a ftudious life. 
The colleges, of which they are compofed, having been founded in: 
thoie rude ages, when the clergy were in pofleffion both of the little 
{tock of learning ftill fubfifting, and of the great power and influence 
which that fuperiority, fuch as it was, gave them, have ever fince re- 
tained, and even now that this preeminence has ceafed, continue to 
pofiets advantages peculiar to that order. Ecclefiaftics are almoft ex- 
clufively members and governors of thefe noble feminaries of ufeful 
knowledge. There are, however, fome exceptions; and the fociety 
of Trinity-Hall, which was chofen for ovr young nobleman’s refi- 
dence, has long been diitinguifhed on that account. * J find,” he’ 
fays, in a letter dated Auguft 22, 1712, “ the college, where I am,’ 
*¢ infinitely the beit in the univerfity; for it is the fmalleft, and ‘it is’ 

* filled with lawyers, who have lived'in the world, and know how to 
‘ behave. Whatever may be'faid to the contrary, there is certainly: 
very little debauchery in this univerfity, efpecially amongft people 
of fafhion, fora man muit have the inclinations ofa porter to 
endure it here ¢.” 


tT) It 


* He was, from his infancy, accuftomed to {peak French, having had a 
female-fervant, born in Normandy, to attend him; but her language was 
not very pure. When Jord Chefterfield was Jaft at Paris in 1741, M. Fon- 
tenelle having remarked that he ha: fomething of a Norman accent, afked, 
him, whether he had not firft learned French from a perfon of that pro- 
vince His lordthip anfwered, that the obfervation was verv juft. 

+ There is fomething very pleafing. in obferving the: firft’ dawnings: of: 
fuch a man’s genius; and thefe are ftrongly apparent in the letters which I 
think myfelf happy,to be able to communicate to the publicvia their origi- 
nal drefs. I owe them to an intimate. friend of. mine who. was related to’ 
Nir. Jouneau, 

1 It cannot be difowned, that at a more adyanced, period. of life, he 
fhewed no great partiality to his dima Mater, having neither fent his fon; 
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It is an object, at leaft, of curiofity to be informed of the o> { 
fteps of a young man, called by his birth, and entitled by nis ¢lents, 
to the higheft itations; and [ have great fatisfaction in being abic to 
gratity this curiofity by informations drawn from. his owa letters.‘ Is 
** is now,” fays he, “ fir, I have a great deal of bufineis pon iny 
‘“* hands; for I {pend above an hour every day in ftud,’ng we cif 
“* law *, andas much in philofophy; and next week the blind man + 
begins his le€tures upon the mathematics; fo that i am now ‘wily 
employed. Would you believe too that I ead Lucian and X..:0- 
phon in Greek? which is made eafy to me; for I do not take the 
pains to learn all the grammatical rules; but the gentleman, who is 
** with me {, and who is biméfelf a living grammar, teach:s me them 
all as 1 go along. I referve time tor paying at ‘cnnis, ior I with 
to have the corpus /anum as weil as the mens fana; 1 hink the gone 
is not good for much without the other... As ior anatomy, 1 fhall 
not have an opportunity of learning it ; for though a puor may as 
been hanged, the furgeon, who ufed to perturm thoie operations, 
would not this year give any lectures, becaufe it was a man, aod 
then he fays the fcholars will.not come.” I have been induces io 
tranfcribe thefe laft lines, on purpofe to thew our youny nobleman’s 
early turn to pleafantry. It appears from a fubfequent letter, thar Le 
found means to go through a courfe of anatomy, which, from the ia- 
tisfaction it, gave him, retarded for fome time his return to London. 
It might have been better tor him, if *he had not,alfo dabbled in phy- 
fic; he would not fo often have been his own patient, or incrutied his 
health to the care, of empirics, 

“ [1713] The multiplicity of thefe different ftudies, and the re- 
clufe life which he led at Cambridge, feem, from his own account jj, 
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nor his fucceffor, to either univerfity. This may be accounted for from 
his great defire of facrificing to the Graces; and theft gorideil’s mutt cer- 
tainly have been not a little difgufted at fome of the academical practices 
pointed out in the following paifage. “ When I firft went to the univer- 
“ fity, I drank and fmoaked, notwithftanding the averfion I had to wine 
“ and tobacco, only becaufe I thought it genteel, and that it made me lopk 
“ like a man.” Letters to his fon, vol. I. p. 352. ’ 

* With Dr. Johnfon of Trinity Hall, and profeffor of civil law at Cam- 
bridge. He was a man of parts and abilities, and a zealous whig- : 

+ Profeffor Saunderfon, who, though deprived of his eyes, taught his 
pupils to make the beft uft of theirs. 

1 His private tutor was Mr. Crow, member of the college, and bred up 
at Eton fchool. He was a very good Latin and Greek {cholar, and, having 
taken the degree of doétor of divinity, was made chaplain to Dr. Gibfon 
bifhop of London, and afterwards to George I]. The refpeiable prelate, 
to whom I am obliged for this and feveral other interefting particulars, in- 
forms me, that when: lord Chefterfield was at the univerfity, he ufed to ftudy 
in his apartment, without ftirring our of it till 6.o'clock in the evening. 

|: ** When: E firft-caine into the world—at nineteen, I left the univerfity. 
“ of Cambridge, where I was-an abfolute pedant.. When I talked'my beft, 
“ T talked’Horace; wlien I aimed at being facetious, L quoted Martial; 
“: and when [hada mind to-be-a fine gentleman, I talked Ovid. I was 
* convinced that none but the antients had common fenfe; that the clatfies 


¥* contained every thing that was either neceffary or ufeful, or ornamental 
ey i « to 
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to have rendered him rather more defirous of difplaying his philologi. 
eal acquifitions than was fuitable to his rank and deftination, But 
this college-ruft could not have penetrated very deep, fince it was fo 
foon and fo perfectly worn'‘off; and our young ftudent never forgot or 
neglected what he, in the decline of life, fo ftrongly prefled upon his 
fon, that the art of’perfuading * is in fact that of pleafing, 

“* Party divifions, at that time, ran extremely high, throughout 
England, and Cambridge was by no means exempt from them. Lord 
Stanhope, fo he was called upon the death of his grandfather Chetter- 
field, diiclofes very naturally and with good humor, his own ideas in 
the following lines to Mr. Jouneau, ‘ Methinks our affairs are in a 
“ very bad way; but,"as'I cannot mend them, I meddle very little 
** with politics: only 1 take a Li in going fometimes to the 
 coffee-houfe, to fee the pitched battles that are fought between the 
*¢ heroes of each party with inconceivable ‘bravery, and ‘are’ ufually 
« terminated by the total defeat of a few tea-cups on ‘both fides,” 
The fame coolnefs may be difcerned in fome of Is lordfhip’s laft let- 
ters ; old age and youth have more than one affinity. 

* [1714] After having paflgd two years at the univerfity #, lord 
Stanhope was fent, according to the cuitom of his country, to begin 
the tour of Europe. He did not, however, follow the come in every 
particular; for, he was not atteniled by any govérnor. He baftily 
pafled through the towns in Flanders, without meeting with any pro- 
per objects to improve his uuderitanding or excite his curiofity. He 
had not yet acquired a taffe for pictures; and his mind was even at 
that time, as he exprefied himfelf {, more turned to perfons’ than te 
things. 


“to men: and I was not without thoughts of wearing the toga virilis of 
“ the Romans, inftead of the vulgar and illiberal drefs of the moderns,” 
Letters to his fon, vol. II. p. 174. 

* Of what confequence lord Chefterfield thought eloquence to be, as the 
only way of m5. a figure in Parliament, appears from feveral.of his let- 
ters, and in particular the LXIX. vol. II. and how much this was his ob- 
jet at the univerfity, may be feen from the following quotation. * So 
“ long ago as when I was at Cambridge, whenever I read pieces of elo- 
« quence (and indeed they were my principal ftudy) whether antient or 

modern, I ufed to write down the fhining paffages, and then tranflate 

them as well and as elegantly as ever I could; if Latin or French, into 

Englifh; if Englifh, into French. This, which 1 praéticed. for fome 

years, not only improved and formed amy ftyle, but imprinted in my 

mind and memory the beft thoughts of the beft authors. The trouble 
was little, but the experience 1 have acquired was great.” Ibid, 
+ 341+ 
+ Mr. Knight himfelf, a member and. an ornament of the college in 
which lord Chefterfield received his. education, has moft obligingly fur- 
mifhed me with the following dates. ‘The honorable Philip Stanhope was, 
get at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Ayguft 1712, and quitted it Decem- 
er 1714. 

t In his letter to Mr. Jouncau, dated from the Hague, roth of Auguft, 
N..S. the day before rhe death of queen Annes, He was going to leave that 
place when he wrote this letter. i. ,' 
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‘¢ The fummer of the year 1714 was more agreeably at leaft, if nat 
more profitably, {pent in Holland, and the greateft part of it at the : 
Hague. It was in this inchanting place, that he firft began to fee the . 
world. The company he found there, and which he thought the beit, ci 
confifting chiefly of foreigners of different countries, and of different ey 


ranks, foon enabled him to throw off the fcholar, and to become in 
fome meafure anew man. But, however indebted he might be for 
his improvements: in good-breeding to his new friends, who laughed 
him out of fome of his fcholattic habits, he often regretted that he had 
contracted others among them, no lefs difgracetul to his underftanding 
than detrimental to his reputation *, 

“* His pleafures, however, never made him lofe fight of his great 
object, that of making a figure in his own country. His principles of 
liberty were fufficiently known, and he made no {cruple of avowing 
them. The earl of Strafford, the Britith ambaffador at the Hague, 
and one of the plenipotentiaries at the congrefs of Utrecht, entertained 
very different fentiments, and did not eafily brook contradiction. I 
have been credibly intormed +, that our young traveller, the late earl 
ot Burlington, and Mr. Doddington, fince lord Melcombe, who met 
all together at the Hague, fometimes diverted themfelves with teazing 
the warm negotiator, by fpeaking in favor of the whig party, and con- 
demning the tory adminiftration, They would fearcely have been fo 
unreferved, had not affairs in England been near a crifis. 

‘¢ The accomplifhments, which lord Stanhope had hitherto ac- 
quired, prepared him for Paris, and helped to qualify him for the po* 
lite world, which he found there. The reception he met with muf 
have been very flattering, fince he defcribed i; in the following man- 
ner. ** I-fhall not give you my opinion of the French, becaufe I am 
** very often taken’ for one, and many a Frenchman has paid me the 
‘* higheft compliment they think they can pay to any one, which is, 
‘* Sir, you are juft like one of us.” “ [talk a great deal, I am very 
‘* loud and peremptory; I fing and dance as I go along ; and, laftly, 
“1 {pend a monftrous deal of money in powder, feathers, white 
* gloves, &c{.” As this defeription is not unlike that which he 
gave many years afterwards of his cointrymen’s way of {pending their 
time at Paris ||, we may fuppofe that he was as yet far from being 
what he withed his favourite fon tobe, /e petit et l’aimable Stanhope §. 
This furmife is confirmed by his own account of his aukward appear- 







































* « When I went abroad, I firft went to the Hague, where gaming was 
“* much in fafhion, and where I obferved that many people of fhining rank 
“ and charaéter gamed too. I was then young enough and filly enough to 
“ believe that gaming was one of their accomplifhments ; and as I aumed 
“ at perfection, I ry we gaming as a neceflary ftep to it. Thus I ac- 
“ quired by error the habit of a vice, which, far from adorning my charac- 
“ ter, has, I am confcious, been a great blemifh in it.” Letters to his fou, 
vol. II. p. 352. : ness 

+ Mr. Gervais, late dean of Tuam, who attended lord Burlington in his 
travels, and was often prefent at thefe interviews, gave this account to. the 
bithop of Waterford. ‘ 

t Letter to Mr. Jouneau, dated Paris, 7th December, 1714. 

See lord Chefterfield’s Mifcellaneous Pieces, N° XXIII. XXIV, 
d Letteérs-to his fon, vol. I. p. 539, &c. seus 
aincg 
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ance in that metropolis of levity and tafle, and of the means that were 
ufed to give him the don ton™, 

In the fecond feétion his lordfhip enters on a more important 
period of his life; beginning to figure as a politician and 
ipeaker in parliament, immediately after the acceffion of King 
George the Firft. In giving an account of his lordfhip’s beha- 
viour during this period, the biographer is naturally led to 
fpeak of thoie political trantaétions of the times, in which our 
young fenator difplayed his aw principles and oratorial 
abilities: tranfaétions of which, though generally known, our 
readers wili probably not be difpleafed with a flight repetition, 
as well as of a fketch of the charaéters of thofe times; as they 
ftood related or conne&ted to the obje& of the memoirs 
before us. 

“ (1715] In the} troublefome times, a feat in parliament was not con- 
fidered merely as an honor, but alfo implied a duty, the performance of 
which was expected from all thofe, whofe abilities were adequate to the 
tak. They were called upon to make an open declaration of their - 
fentiments, and to employ their powers in the fervice of their refpec- 
tive parties. For thefe purpofes, lord Stanhope was elected into the 
firit parliament under George I. as reprefentative of the borough of 
S. Germains, Cornwall. 

‘* But though the intereft of his king and country was the primary 
objeét ot his lordfhip’s attendance in that great aflembly, where public 
good is fo much talked of, and private intereft fo often purfued ; yet, 
perhaps, the thirft of glory, that powerful incentive to great actions, 
was a motive of fome weight with him, He knew that {peaking well 
in the houfe of commons was'the only way of making a figure, and 
rifing to honors. Nature, by no means, if I may borrow his expref- 
fions, intended him for a perfoxa muta, and one of the pedarii, He 
could not, without the utmoft violence to his character, refolve to give 
filent votes. He tells his fori, that from the day he was elected to the 
day that he fpoke, which was a month after, he thought and dreamt 
of nothing but fpeaking; and, though much awed the firft time, he 
acquitted himfelf in a manner, which raifed the expectations of his 
friends as well as hisown, _ . 

** The circumftance, in which he firft took an active part, was de- 
ficate and in fome degree decifive. The principal mini {ters of the late 
queen had been driven out of their country, or fent to the tower. 


* See letters to his fon, and in particular letter CLXXXI. in vol. J. 
His lordthip defcribes in it, with great vivacity and wit, his embarrafiment 
“and confufon on being firft introduced into the company of ladies of dif- 
tinction in France, ad of the noviciate he was engaged in by one of thefe 
ladies. It was very natural that he fhould recommend the means which 
a with him, to one whom he fo ardently wifhed to bring up to his 
evel. 
+ Thefe for thofe, and thofe for thefe, ave frequently written in thefe me- 
Pm Bin. Ft = alfo that soe heh defetts in soit of idiom;_ which 
fervé to thew, that hardly any length of time will perfe@lly naturalize a 
_foreigner to the Englith tongue, i. { 
» . eir 
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Their antagonifts, perfecuted by them in the laft reign, became in 
this, ftill more from revenge than from interett, their perfecutors ; and 
‘jt is not unlikely that the rebellion which enfued; was as much the 
eifect of the violence of the latter, as of the inclination of the former *. 
Articles of impeachment were drawn up by a committee of enquiry, 
compofed of one andtwenty members, againft the principal contrivers 
of the peace of Utrecht. One of thefe was the duke of Ormond, who, 
as well as lord Bolingbroke, was prudent enough, to withdraw from 
the ftorm, and to leave the kingdom. As the duke had never been a 
friend to the Jaft-named lord, and feemed much le{s culpable than the 
other minifters, fevefal of the moft moderate whigs were inclined to 
treat him with lefs feverity. The majority, however, were of a dif- 
ferent opinion; .and our new member, who, on this occafion, fpoke 
for the firft time, appeared, what the well-meant zeal of inexperienced 
youth only could excufe, partigularly violent. He faid that, “ he 
** never wifhed to {pill the blood of any of his countrymen, much lefs 
** the blood of any nobleman; but that’ he was perfuaded that the 
“ fafety of his country required that examples fhould be made of thofe 
** who betrayed it in fo infamous a manner ¢.” This fpeech, he owns 
to his fon, was but indifferent as to the matter: he even acknowledges 
that, if he had not been a young member, he certainly fhould have 
been reprimanded by the houfe Yor fome {trong and indjfcreet things 
which he had {poken. It went off however tolerably well, in favor of 
the fpirit with which it was uttered, and the language with which it 
was graced. But, though he was not publicly cenifured, he could not 
efcape private admonition. As foon as he had done fpeaking, one of 
the oppofite party took him afide; and, having complimented him 
upon his coup d’efai, added, that he was exactly acquainted with the 
date of his birth, and could prove that, when he was chofen a mem- 
ber of the houfe, he was not come of age, and that he was not fo 
now: at the fame time he afflured him, that he withed to take no ad- 
vantage of this, unlefs his own friends were pufhed, in which cafe, 
if he.otfered to vote, he would immediately acquaint the houfe with it. 
Lord Stanhope, who knew the confequences of this difcovery {, an- 


* «* Tf milder meafures had been purfued, certain it is, that the tories 
* would never have univerfally embraced jacobitifm. The violence of the 
** whigs forced them into the arms of the pretender.” So fays lord Boling- 
broke. See letters to Sir William Wyndham, p. 86, 87. : 

+ Set the debates in the houfe of commons, vel. VI. Though thefe 
parliamentary journals, as well as the proceedings of the houfe of peers, 
ate defttture of fufficient authority to authenticate all the particulars of 
the fpeeches; yet as*thofe perfons who were principally concerned have 
not difowned them, they may be quoted as being upon the whole not very 
defeétive. The {peech of lord Chefterficld was delivered on the sth of 
Auguft 1715 ; and as we know from himfelf, that he fpoke a month (or 
rather fix weeks) before he was of age, the'date mentioned in the begin- 
ning-is fufficiently afcertained. The bifhop of Waterford’s account of this 
tranfaction differs in a few particulars of no great importance. I had this, 
I think, from unqueftionable authority. 

t A perfon under the age of twenty-one years cannot be ele€ted to fit 
ingparliament ; the eleétion 1s void ; and for fitting and voting in the houfe 
of commons, the forfeit is £. 500. Jacob's Law Dictionary. 
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fwered nothing, but, making a low bow, quitted the houfe diretily, 
and went to Paris, probably not much concerned at the opportunity 
afforded him of finifhing his noviciate in that city *, 

‘* In the mean while, the rebellion had broken out in fome parts 
of England as well as of Scotland. The fuccefs of this undertaking is 
fufficiently known. Like all other precipitate and ill-conducted 
fchemes, it was foon quelled, and only ferved to diftinguith the friends 
ef government from its enemies. It is by no means improbable that 
lard Stathope’s expedition to Paris had more than one view. During 
the lifestime of the old French king, the caufe of the rebels had been 
indirectly fupported by that court; and even in the beginning of the 
regency, all the vigilance of the Britith minifter was exerted, to ob- 
firuct this pernicious intercourfe +. Lord Stanhope, who, under the 
appearance of a man of pleafure, knew how to conceal the man of 
bufinefs, may have been of fingular fervice in difcovering fecret in- 
trigues and machinations, and could never have found a better fchool 
to improve his talents for negotiation. All the motions of the Jacobites 
were narrowly watched; their correfpondence with thofe, who had 
taken up arms in favor of the pretender, detected, and the fupplies 
from his well wifhers in France in a great meafure cut off. Lord 
Bolingbroke, it is weil known, was by the ambaffador’s influence re- 
claimed trom the fervice of the chevalier to that of the king; and he 
jultified the account, which the earl had given of the fincerity of his 
return {, by fecret affiftance and feafonable informations. The care- 
ful and fpirited conduct of lord Stair was at that time greatly com- 
mended, t..ough afterwards not fufficiently acknowledged |. 


“ [1716] The fuccefs, which had attended the meafures and arms 
of government, was not thought fufficient to fecure its ftability.. The 
rafhnefs and impetuofity, with which the rebellion had been carried 


* See the humorous account he gives of this noviciate in letter CLXXXI 
to his fon, Vol. I. 

+ John Dalrymple, earl of Stair, a nobleman equally eminent for his 
activity, fpiric, and abilities, in the cabinet and in the field. 

} See the French letcer of the earl of Stair to fecretary Craggs, printed 
in the fame volume with lord Bolingbroke’s Jetter to Sir William Wynd- 
ham, London, 1753. <A friend affures me, that the circumftances con- 
tained in this letter relative to the pretender may be depended upon. I can- 
not help fufpeéting, that the remarkable words of bifhop Atterbury, when, 
gn being put on fhore at Calais, and hearing that Jord Bolingbroke, whe 
had juft obtained his pardon, was arrived there on his way 0s Raging, he 
faid, Then we are exchanged, conveyed an infinuation that his lordthip was 
rewarded for the informations procured of the confpiracy for which the bi- 
thop fuffered. 

This appears from the following anecdote which I owe to the bifhop 
of Waterford, who had it from his noble patron. “ During the time of 
“ the debates on the Excife Bill, the queen endeavoured to perfuade lord 
“ Stair not to be concerned in the oppofition. She told him that the 
“ withed, for his fake, that he would not meddle with politics, but would 
confine hin{clf to the affairs of the army, as being a better judge of 
“ them to which he anfwered; Madam, if { had not meddled with 
“ politics, 1 dhould not now have the honor of paying my refpeéts to yqu : 
hinting, by this, that her majefty owed the crown t» his conduét when 

smnbatiador at Paris during the time of the rebellion in 1745.” 
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en, Were proofs of the confidence, which thofe who were concerned 
in it placed in their itrength, and feemed to indicate that they poffefled 
refources the more alarming, as they were concealed, The number 
of the difaffected had on this occafion been found to be much greater 
than was before fufpected. Without fecret encouragement, the pre- 
tender would fearcely have ventured to come over to Scotland, and to 
fuffer himfelf to be crowned after the overthrow of his forces. His 
friends abroad, though difappointed, continued ftill to threaten*; his 
partifans in the kingdom, and even in both houfes, dropped hints of 
revenge. Though the majority in the prefent parliament was greatly 
on the fide of the whigs, the leaders of that party feared, or feemed 
to fear, that another election might not be equally favorable to them. 
This apprehenfion induced the miniftry to bring in a bill for making 
this, as well as future parhaments, feptennial. 

“ The duration of thefe national affemblies is well known to have 
varied at different periods. The time of their being convened has 
moftly been unfettled ; and though their meetings were fometimes 
yearly, or perhaps more frequent, yet they commonly were occafional, 
and dependent upon the bufinefs of the kingdom. The parliament 
became independent of the crown under Charles I. and with proper 
my «yin might have become fo of the people, under his fons. 
The firft error proved fatal to the king, the lait might have been de- 
itructive of the conftitution. To prevent both extremes, the reigning 
party, foon after the revolution +, procured an act to limit the dura- 
tion of parliaments to three years. Experience foon difcovered, efpe- 
cially in the following reign, the inconveniencies of too frequent elec- 
tions, which often favor the ends of faction, and are the caufe of un- 
fteadinefs in the adminiftration of affairs. The ferment, in which the 
nation was at that time, and the neceflity there was of a firm and per- 
manent miniftry, rendered thefe confequences more obyious and more 
dangerous. It was apprehended that the malecontents might with for 
atime of general contufion, as being the moft favorable to their de- 
figns. A period of feven years was therefore propofed to be fubtti- 
tuted to that of three; and after a ftrong debate, the motion was car- 
sied in both houfes. Lord Stanhope {poke in fupport of this altera- 
tion, and we learn from himflf{, that this fecond f{pcech was deli- 
vered with more freedom, and received more favorably than the firft. 
His fentiments.on this fubject feem to have continued the fame 
through,dife ||, and though he often expreffed in the flrongeft terms his 


See the earl of Stair’s fecond memorial prefented to the regent after 

the pretender’s return to Paris. 

+ In the year 1694, the 6th of William and Mary, 

1 Letters to his fon, vol. II. p. 345. - 

| He even thought a period of feven years too fhort for Ireland, and 
exprefied himfelf to the bifhop of Waterford in the following manner. 
“ You are all wild about eleétions in Ireland, and want, it feems, to have 
“ all the ill blood, expence, and riot, which they occafion, renewed every, 
“ feven years. I with you would be quiet, for I prophecy that you will 
“ get no good by your politics.” 
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fears of the progrefs of corruption §, he did’ not feem to think hore 
parliaments a certain remedy againft it. Indeed, the fcenes of vio- 
lence anddebauchery, infeparable from popular eleétions, afford juit 
seafons to doubt whether the return to triennial or even annual parlia- 
ments would, in the prefent ftate of things, contribute more to the ad- 
vantage of liberty than to the encouragement of licentioufnefs and the 
propagation of vice. 

** [1717] Our young fenator continued from time to time to fpeak 
in the houfe of commons, and it appears from his account * that he 
took pains to improve his manner, and fhake off his appr¢henfions.” 

Amidft the intrigues of the king’s and prince of Wales’s 
courts, however, our young fenator could not fteer fo even 
a courfe as not to take a decided party, and of courfe to fhare 
in the fluctuations of favour and difgrace, which attended his 
fellow-partizans.—On his being called to the upper houie a 
new fcene opened itfelf for the dilplay of his oratorial as well 
as political talents. 

*¢ [1727] To a man of moderate abilities, it might have fufficed to 
have yielded to the impulfe of the times; but lord Chefterfield was not 
contented to glide paffively along with the ftream., Many circum- 
{tances enabled him to take a more active part; and he neglected none 
of the advantages, which fortune threw in his way. Born with a {pi- 
rit of obfervation, he from his youth had remarkable opportunities of 
obferving great men. The reftoration and the revolution were both 
under his eyes. The principal aétors in the bufy fcenes of the pre- 
ceding century were full living. If he had not the happinefs of being 
informed and directed by his grandfather, Halifax, he was at leaft in- 
troduced very early into the company of Halifax’s rivals, as well as 
into that of his friends. Danby and Montagu, inveterate enemies 
under Charles II, whofe fchemes they had by turns encouraged and 
defeated, were now fafely arrived in port. Free from thofe tumultuous 
paffions, which had fo long kept them at variance, they daily met, 
like friends, at the houfe of lady Halifax; as the elder African’s bro- 
ther, and old Cato, may be fuppofed to have done at the houfe of the 
mother of the Gracchi¢. Under their eyes, the young eagle was 
made to try his wings, in order one day to foar above their reach. 

“¢ Models of eloquence of all kinds were equally fet before him. In 
the lower houfe, which he had juft quitted, he had heard, antl fome- 
times borne a part in thofe animated debates, in which Shippeu, 
Wyndham, and Bromley, made a vigorous, though unfuccefsful, {tand 
againft thofe whom they had formerly defeated. Walpole aud Pulte- 


§ “ That fhameful method of governing, which had been gaining’ 
“ ground infenfibly ever fince Charles If. has, with uncommon {kill an 
“ unbounded profufion, been brought to a degree of perfeétion, which, at 
“ this time, Uidsuotts and diftreffes this country, and muft, if not checked 
(and God knows how it can now be bhecked), ruin it.” 
~® Letters to his fon, ibid. and’358. ° 
_ + Her houfe was the refort of the beft company at Rome; and to that 
intercourfe, as well as to the inftruétions of fo accomplifhed and virtuous a 
Jady, her fons owed all their impfovement and fuccefs. 
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ney, united as they*fiad been by party and bycommon danger, fepa- t 
yated as foon as they were victorious. Walpole, born for bufinefs, 
indefatigable in labor, and fupported by a powerful influence *, was a fs 
clear, as well as artful fpeaker ; and his cotemporaries allowed him to 
be at once the beft parliament man, and the fitteft to take the lead in 
the houfe. Pulteney, by nature formed for focial and convivial plea- i 
fures, excited by refentment to engage in bufinefs, and raifed by art ay 
to be the idol of the people, united. all the qualities of a complete ora- (Se 
tor. He was florid, entertaining, perfuafive, pathetic, and fublime, ry 
as occéfions required. - The firft, equally matter of his fubjeét and of 
himielf, appeared conftantly calm, quickly difcovered the difpofition 
of his hearets, and, never unprepared himfelf, knew equally when to 
prefs and when to recede: the fecond, whofe breaft was the feat of 
ever-contending paflions, with arguments, wit, and even tears at com- 
mand, bore down all oppofition, and fometimes awakened the fenfi- 
bility of thofe whom he could not convert. Thefe two great men, fo 
different in their manner, deferved to be ftudied, though not to be im- 
plicitly followed, by fuch an original genius as lord Chefterfield. 

*¢ ‘The upper houfe was no lefs tertile in great characters fit to at- 
traét his obfervation. Sommers indeed was then no more}; but 
Cowper ftill diftinguifhed himfelf by fuperior powers of elocution f. 
Harley ftill fpoke, and fometimes {till with dignity ||. But, above all, 
lord Bolingbroke, whom lord Chefterfield heard in his youth, had 
made the ftrongeft impreffions upon him §. Among the perfons, who 
fucceeded to thefe eminent fpeakers, feveral would have appeared with 
greater advantages, if the qualities of their hearts had equalled thofe of 
their heads. The unprincipled and unthinking duke of Wharton dif- 
ne the fineft parts and beft education by the bad ufe he made of 

oth; and, with the capacity of a Tully, became, like Clodius, a 
profligate and wretched incendiary **, The rettlefs bifhop of Rochef- i 
tery fis 

; 
¥ 





* The word gynocracy was in fome meafure created at the begin- 
ning of the next period, and was often made ufe of by Pope and his 
friends. 

+ He died in 1716. i 

I Sce the charaéters of both as fpeakers in lord Chefterfield’s letters to his 
Son. 

| He preferved that dignity in the celebrated fpeech he made in the 
houfe before his commitment to the Tower. Even his great antagonift 
Bolingbroke, who feems to have treated him with too much feverity, 
omen in private converfation, that his anfwer to the Dutch ambaffador 
Mr. Buys, at the council in 1712, was a mafter-picce of compofition, and 
delivered in a mafterly manner. 

§ Letters to his fon, vol. I. 

** The duke of Wharton’s charaéter has been admirably drawn by Mr. 
Pope, and his hiftory is fufficiently known. The following faét, which is 
extraéted from a book, the ingenious author of which had the beft oppos- 
tunity of being well informed of it, will furnith ws at once a proof both of 
his talents and profligacy. “ His grace, then in oppofition to the court, 
4 went to Cheliea the day before the laft debate on the bifhop of Rochef- 
* ter’s affairs ; where a€ting contrition, he profeffed being determined to 
“ work out his pardon at court by fpeaking ape the pifhops in order 
“ to which he begged fome hints. The minifter was deceived, and went 
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ter, difappointed,in his hopes of a primacy *, with fuperior abilities, 
2 claffical purity of Janguagé, and an auftere dignity of action, flood 
forth the champion of a conilitution which he attempted to fubvert }, 
and of a church whofe principles he poffibly difbelieved {. Human 
ature, degraded by thele initances of the abufe that may be made of 
her gifts, fcemed to recover her dignity in fome men of great, though 
very different, merit. Slow in his parts, rough in his manner, impa- 
tient of coniradiction, the humane, generous, and benevolent, lord 
‘Fownfhend, was many 0 in‘hisJanguage, often perplexed in his ar- 
guments ; but always fpoke fenfibly, and with a thorough knowledge 
of the fubject. 

“ John, duke of Argyle, difcovered the man of quality in all his 
difcourfes, no lefs than in all his actions: he was a moft pleafin 
fpeaker, though perhaps not the clofeft reafoner; and, being himfelt 
moved, he warmed, he charmed, he ravifhed the audiencé |]. A happy 


“ through the whole caufe with him, pointing oyt where the ftrength of 
“ the argument lay, and where its weaknefs, The duke was very thank- 
“ fyl, returned to town, patied the night in drinking; and, without 
“ going to bed, went to the houfe of lords, where he fpoke for the bifhop, 
“ recapitulating in the moft mafterly manner, and aniwering all that had 
S ra argued againft him.” Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors, 
vo). EF. p, 127. 

* The of York had been refufedto him in the laft reign ; and it is 
faid, that he entertained hopes of being bribed by that of Canterbury in 
this. 

+ I find in one of my late refpeétable friend Dr. Birch’s papers the fol- 
lowing anecdotg. “ Lord Harcourt leaving the old minifiry, provoked 
-“ Artterbury’s abufive tongue. He, in return, declared, that, on the 
e — death, the bifhop came to him and to lord Bolingbroke, and 
“ faid, nothing remained but immediately to proclaim K, J. He further 
“ offercd, if they would give him a gyard, to put on his lawn fleeves and 
* head the proceffion.” 

The following anecdote was often mentioned by lord Chefterficld ; 
and I fhall, to the beft of my remembrance, give it in his own words. 
“ I went to Mr. Pope one morning at Twickenham, and found a large 
“ folio bible with gilt clafps lying before him upon his table; and, as I 
« knew his way of thinking upon that book, I afked him jocofely, if he 
“ was going to write an anfwer to it> It is a prefent, faid he, or rather a 
“ legacy, trom my old friend the bithop of Rochetter. I went to take 
«“ my leave of him yefterday in the Tower, where I taw this bible upon 
“ his table. Afterthe firft compliments, the bifhop faid to me, My friend 
“ Pope, confidering vour infirmities and my age and exile, it is not 
“ likely that we fhould ever meet again; and therefore I give you thit 
“-legacv ta remember me by it.» Take it home with you, and let me ad- 
* vile you to abide by it.—Does your Lordfhip abide by it yourfelf?— 
“ Tdo.—If voy da, my lord, it is but lately.. May I beg to know what 

new light or arguments have prevailed with you now, fo entertain ap 

opinion fo contrary to that which you entertained of that book all the 

former part of your life ?—The bifhop replied, We have not time to 
** talk of thele things; but take home the book; I will abide by ir; and 
** T recommend to you'to do fo too, and fo God-blefs you !” 

}} The contraft between thefe two charaéters is ftrongly marked in lord 
Chefterfield’s letters, vol. I. p. 598. from which fome of the ftrokes have 
been taken, 


mixture 
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mixture of the two preceding charaCters was found in lord Carteret. 
Matter of antient, as well as of modern languages, this great imitator 
of Demofthenes* poffeffed a moft uncommon fhare of learning, and 
had made the laws of his own and of other countries his particular 
ftudy. His political knowledge of the interefts of princes and of com- 
merce was extenfive ; his notions were great, perhaps not always juit. 
As a fpeaker, he had a wonderful quicknefs and precifion in (eizing 
the weak and itrong fide of a queftion, which no art or fophiitry could 
difguife to him; and his talents in the argumentative were not infe- 
rior to thofe in the declamatory way. Lord Scarborough was a ftrong, 
though not an eloquent or florid fpeaker in parliament; his difcouries 
were the honeft dictates of his heart. Truth and virtue feemed to bor- 
row his voice, and gave fuch weight to all he faid, that he mage than 
once carried an unwilling majority after him, Thefame thing may be 
faid of a nobleman cotemporary with thofe I juft now named; who, 
fill living, preferves in the mott advanced age that vigor and prefence 
of mind which diftinguithed all his life, and will be remembered by 
pofterity with that reverence which is due to great honor and great 
truth¢. Many othr characters might be fketched, and fome wili 
come in courfe in a fubiequent period ; but thefe may be fuflicient to 
give fome idea of the eloquence of thofe times. Befides, I am fenfible 
how unequal I am to fuch tketches, fitter tor the maiterly hand of him 
whofe ‘picture I aim attempting to draw. 
** Lord Cheftertield’s eloquence, though the fruit of ftudy and imi- 
‘ tation, was in great meafure his own. Equal to moit of his cotempo- 
raries in elegance and perfpicuity, perhaps furpafled by fome in exten- 
fivenefs oat: ftrength, he could -have. no competitors in choice of 
imagery, tafte, urbanity, and graceful irony. This turn might origi- 
nally have afifen from the. delicacy of his frame, which, as om ope 
hand it deprived him of the pewer of working forcibly upon the pat- 
fions of his hearers, enabled hitn on the other to affecé their finer fen- 
fations by mice touches of raillery and humor. His firokes, however 
poignant, were always under the controul of decency and fenfe. He 
réafoned beft, when he appeared mott witty ; and, while he gained the 
atiections of his hearers, he turned the laugh on his oppoiers, and 
often forced them to join in it . - 
. Ic 


a See Dr. Taylor’s Differtation prefixed to his addition of Demof- 
enes. 

+ Lord Bathurft was living when this charaéter was written. ; 

t That I am nor fingular in this idea of our ear!’s cloquence will ap- 
pear from the fubjcined aceount which oe of it by a contemporary 
writer in the Gensleman’s Magazine for March, 1740; it was well rer 
ceived, but feams rather too vague and pompous. “ Lord Chefterfield, 
“ while he fat in the houfe of commons, which he did. for feveral years 
“ during the life of his father, difcovered ngt thofe extraordinary talents 
«* that have fince diftinguifhed him as one of the moft accomplithed orators 
** his age or country has produced. When he begins to fpeak, hte has a 
_ * peculiar art of engayipg the attention of his hearers, which he irrcfittibly 
** carries along with him to the end. ‘He unites in his dchivery all the 
** graces of diction that prevailed at Athens and-Rome, and expreifes him- 
« felf with all the freecon which the Britifh conftitution allows, and ali 
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‘* It might, in forme degree, be owjng to this particular turn that 
our nobleman was not heard with fo much applaufe in the lower as in 
the upper houfe. Refined wit and delicate irony are“often lof in popu- 
lar andnumerous affemblies. Strength, either of argument or voice, 
a flow of pompous words, and a continual. appeal to the paffions, are 
in fuch places the beft arms to fupport a good caufe or to defend a bad 
one. The cafe is very different in the houfe of peers. Minds caft in 
a finer mould, affect to defpife what they itile the vulgar arts; and, 
raifed equally above fears and feelings, can only be atfected by wit and 
ridicule, and love to find fome of that elegant urbanity and convivial 
pleafantry which charms them in private life. 

** Of all the modes of eloquence this feems to be the moft difficult, 
As it cannot be practifed without great variety, and is above the reach 
of moderate parts, it conftantly itands in need of encouragements and 
affiftance. A man of letters, not deftitute of abilities and imagination, 
may in his ftudy, by conttant application to the works of; the great ora- 
tors of Athens and of Rome, acquire the knack (fer often it is not 
much more *) of ftriking his hearers with terror, of inflaming them 
with indignation, or of melting them into foftnefs and tears +. But 
the art of managing irony and pleafantry with advantage is a peculiar 
gift, and requires aconftant intercourfe with people of tafhion and men 
of wit. Lord Cheftertield was early { acquainted with thofe, who in 
~ his time defervedly enjoyed the moft diftinguithed reputation ; and he 
tomewhere mentions to his fon his happinefs, in having been intro- 
duced to thefe great men, notwithitanding his inferiority of age. 
Among his friends, were Mr. Addifon, fir. John Van Brugh li Dr. 
Garth, and Dr, Arbuthnot §, Mr. Gay **, Mr. Pope +4, and feveral 

more. 
** the dignity of a peer. He is by no means fparing of his Attic falt, which 
“ he applies fo judicioufly, as to pleafe even thofe whom it might other- 
** wife offend. He-reafons with the calmnefs of a philofopher, he per- 


* fuades with the art. of an orator, he charms with the fancy of a 
“a » 
oct. 


\ 

* Lord Chefterfield makes ufe of this ,very word in the idea he gives to 
his fon of parliamentary eloquence. Lett. to his fon, vol. IT. ae 

+ Tully could do no-more. Whitfield often did as much. 2 

Tt In the year 1717, he is mentioned in one of Mr. Pope’s letters to his 
fticnd Gay, as being in correfpondence with him, 

{| The earl faid, That he never knew a man who had more wit in con- 
verfation than Sir John Van Brugh, and who, at the fame time, was more 

ood-natured. ; 

§ Dr. Arbuthnot was not only the earl’s phyfician, but his friend, He 
was often with him ina morning, and more than once declared himfelf, in 
his prefence, a patron of Chriftianity. He ufed frequently to communicate 
his compofitions to his lordfhip. He defired him to amend and corre&t what 
he thought proper ; and was never difpleafed at his lordfhip’s making ufe of 
that privilege. ' 

** It was probably at lord Chefterfield’s defire that Mr. Gay’s Fables 
were compofed for the duke of Cumberland ; but he wanted intereft to pro- 
‘cure a fuitable return to the author. His lordfhip attended at that poet’s 
funeral in November 1732, in Weftminfter-abbey, as one of the: pall~ 
bearers. if 

+t Mr. Pope likewife thewed him feveral of his pieces in manufcript, that 
he might read them, and give him his opinion, “ Mr. Pope, it is faid in 

one 
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more. Though the laft of thefe great-writers feemed in public con- 
verfation continually afraid that the man fhould degrade the poet, and 
did not eafily familiarife himfelf with thofe who withed to procure an 
intimacy with him; yet he very foon attached himfelf to lord Chefter- 
field, admitted him in his private parties, and was particularly defirous 
of enjoying his company in his retirement at Twickenham. There 
he made himfelf moft agreeable to thofe whom he thus diftinguithed, 
The wit and tafte of our Englith nobleman was not a little improved by 
this intimate intercourfe, in which he had opportunities likewife to 
obferve the Englith bard’s charitable difpofition,.and natural benevo- 
lence of mind, notwithftanding the load of infirmities which in fome 
degree contributed to whet the edge of his fatire, and induced him to 
treat without mercy thofe who aflumed any kind of fuperiority over, or 
happened to offend, him. 

‘* It may eafily be conceived that a fociety, compofed of fuch men, 
mutt have been to the higheft degree entertaining and inftructive, “It 
was fo efteemed ; and is fo fpoken of by thofe who had the honour of 
being admitted into it, At Mr. Pope’s garden at Twickenham, efpe- 
cially, the flower of the nobility met without any pageantry of flate, 
jealoufy of party, or diftinction of fect *. Amongit thefe were, Cob- 
ham, Bathurft, Queenfbury, Pulteney, Orrery, Lyttelton, March- 
mont, Murray, names faered in the annals of their country, and im- 
mortalifed by the poet they loved. The head and the heart were both 
improved by fuch a familiar intercourfe of true greatnefs and genius. 
To thefe eminent judges, as well as patrons of wit, the young author 
fubmitted his firft eflays, and received encouragement and advice. By 
their affiftance and credit the veteran poet was ofien relieved, and 
fometimes {upported againft the frowns of courts, and under the pref- 


** one of the magazines, being one day in company at lord Cobham’s 
‘¢ with a great number of perfons of diftinétion, who were {cribling verfes 
“ on their glaffes, was defired by lord Chefterfield to oblige them with a 
‘ diftich ex tempore. Favour me with your diamond, my lord, faid the 
“ poet; and immediately after wrote on his glafs. 

“ Accept a miracle, inftcad of wit; 

‘+See two bad lines by Stanhopé’s pencil writ.” 
But a much finer, thongh equally fhort, character was drawn of him and 
of Mr. Pulteney, by the fame hand : 

“ How can I Pulteney, Chefterfield forget, 

« While Roman fpirit charms, and Attic wit? 


With thefe fentiments, and under many obligations, it is rather farprifing 
he fhould have omitted him inhis wjll. Ihave been told, there arofe fome 
difference between them on account of the late dutchefs of Marlborough, 
whofe charaéter under the name of Atofla, Mr. Pope was, in vain, folicited 
by his friend to give up. 

* Thomfon, Mallet, Hooke, Glover, &c. One of thefe (Mr. Hammond) 
wrote, when only 22 years old, fome love-clegies in the true manner of Ti- 
bullus; which lord Chefterfield efteemed fo much, that, when the young 
author died ten vears afterwards, he took upon him the pleafing tafk of pub- 
lifhing them. The thort preface which he prefixed contains many ftrokes 
highly charatteriftic of his lordfhip’s manner of thinking, as well as of his 
feelings. 


Vot. V. Aa fure 
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fure of old age and of want*. Sentiments of benevolence and gene- 
rofity were imprefied upon the foul of him, whom pride was likely to 
miflead, or avarice to corrupt. Such were the friends, whom lord 
Cheiterfield was fo happy to be connected with; in their company, 
and by their joint affiftance and encouragement, Pope fketched his 
ethic epiftles, which point out to man his grandeur and his weaknefs ; 
and his immortal fatires, which, in this ifland, have moft feafonably 
{topped the progrefs of pedantry and falfe tafte.” 

We with we could honeftly fubfcribe to the truth of this 
Jaft fentence. That they did flop, for a while, that progrefs, 
we can readily allow; but, we are forry to remark that falfe 
talte feems fince to have reaflumed its influence, and to pro- 
ceed as precipitately in its career as ever. 


(To be continued.) 





Philofophical TranfaGtions, of the Royal Society of London. Vol. 
LXVI, For the Year 1776. Part Il. 40. Price 7s. 6d. 
Davis. 

(Continued from Page 117 and concluded.) 
Article the XXVIII, of this volume of the. Philofophical 


Tranfa&tions, contains, 

‘* A new and gencral method of finding fimple and - quickly-con- 
verging feries ; by which the proportion of the diameter of a circle to 
its circumfercnce may eafily be computed to a great number of places 
of figures. By Charles Hutton, Efq. F.R. S. 

‘*’ The excellency of this method is primarily owing to thé fimplici- 
ty of the feries by which an arc is found from its tangent. For if ¢ de- 
note the tangent of an arc a, the radius being 1, then it is well known, 
that the are 2 will be equal to the infinite feries, 

t r ? 

ihe ee 3 ERE ; 
where the form is as fimple as can be defired. And it is evident, that 
nothing tarther is required than ¢o contrive matters fo, as that the value 
of the quantity # in this feries yay-be both a fmall and very fimple 
number. Small, that the feries may be made to converge futliciently 
tait; and fimple, that the feveval powers of ¢ may be raifed by eaty 
multiplications, or eafy divifions. 


* They procured many fubfcriptions to Mr. Gay for the impreffion of 
‘his Fables; and by the produce of thefe, aswell as by the fuecefs of the 
Beggar's Opera, that poet was enriched as much as a poet commonly can, 
or perhaps ought to be enriched. Mr. Aaron Hill had frequent encourage- 
ments given him, notwithttanding his frequent bickerings with-Mr. Pope ; 
and even his great enemy Dennis was relieved in his old age, at the requeft 
ot a man whom he had the moft reviled. 


z of By 
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“ By a pretty exact eftimate,” fays Mr. Hutton, * which I have 
made, of the proportion of the trouble or time in computing the cir- 
cumference by this middle form of the value of A, and by Mr. Ma- 
chin’s theorem, I have found, that the computation by his method re- 
quires about 1-8th or 1-roth more time than by mine. And its advan- 
tages over any of the feries, invented by Euler or others, is itill much 
more confiderable.” 

“ XXIX. An Account of a very extraordinary Effect of Lightning 
ona Bullock, at Swanborow, in the Parith of Iford, near Lewes, in 
Suffex. In fundry Letters, from Mr. James Lambert, Landicape- 
Painter at Lewes; and One from William Green, Eiquire, at Lewes, 
to William Henly, F. R. $.” 

The extraordinary effe& here related is that.of ftripping a 
pyed bullock of all its white hair, leaving its. red hair un- 
hurt. 

“ XXX. Of the Light produced by Inflammation. By George 
Fordyce, M. D. F.R. S.” 

When bodies are heated to a certain degree, they become 
luminous, and are faid to be ignited. One of the means of 
producing heat is inflammation ; which, it is well known, is 
tufficient to produce ignition. Dr. Fordyce, however, appre- 
hends that befides the light produced by ignition, there is a 
light alfo produced by the inflammation itfelf. 

** XXXI. Experiments on ignited Bodies. By John Roebuck, 
M. D.¥. R. S.” 

Thete experiments tend to invalidate thofe of the celebrated 
Mr. Buffon, on the increafed weight of heated bodies, made 
with a view to prove fire to be a gravitating body. 

** XXXII. Experiments and Obiervations on a new Apparatus, 
called, A Machine for exhibiting perpetual Electricity. In a Letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Horfley, Sec. R. S, 

“© XXXII. Account of the Iron Ore lately found in Siberia. In a 
Letter to Dr. Maty, Sec. R. S. by Petr. Simon Pallas, M. D, 
F. R. S. 

‘6 XXXIV. On the Cryflallizarions obferved on Glafs. By James 
Kier, Efquire, of Stourbridge. Communicated by George Fordyce, 
M. D. F. R. S.” 

Article XXXV. is a fimple annunciation of the appearance of 
a belt in the dife of Saturn, in a letter from Mr. Meffier, of Paris, 
to Mr. Magellan ; dated May 29, 1776. Mefficurs John and 
James Caffini, feem to have been the firft aftronomers who dif- 
covered this phenomenon, toward the end of the laft century. 

“© XXXVI. An Account of fome poifonous Fifh in the South Seas. 
In a Letter to Sir John Pringle, Bart. P. R.S. from Mr. William An- 
derfon, late Surgeon’s Mate on board His Mujefty’s Ship the Refolu- 
tion, now Surgeon of that Sip. 

XXXVIILI. Experiments on ignited Subftances. By Mr. Jobn 
Whiteburf, ‘in a Letier to James Stuart, Efquire, F.R. 5.” 
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Thefe experiments tend to the fame purpofe as-thofe of Dr. 
Roebuck’s in Article XX XI, and appear fatisfa€torily to refute 
Mr. Buffon’s opinion. Mr. Whitehurft’s manner of account- 
ing for Mr. Buffon’s miftake appears. juft and reafonable.—As 
this paper is fhort, we fhall give it, therefore, entire to our 
readers. 

«* The experiments of Mr. Buffon upon ignited bodies feem to prove, 
that, when heated to the degree he mentions, they are more ponderous 
than when cold. The experiments, which I have made on heated me- 
tals, fuggeft a different idea, and contradict the facts he relates; fo 
that I am induced to believe, that fome circumftance, not attended to, 
has introduced a miftake in the relation this learned philofopher has 
publifhed as the refult of his inquiry. , 

‘“* His experiment ftands thus recorded (Suppl. Nat. Hift. vol. II. 
p- 11.) : a mafs of iron, after receiving a white heat, weighed 49lbs. 
goz.; when rettored again to the temperature of the atmofphere 4glbs. 
7oz. Hence he concluded, that the igneous particles, contained in 
the heated ivon, increafed its abfolute weight 2 ounces. 

“¢ My experiments are as follows: 1ft, One penny-weight of gold, 
made red-hot, became apparently lighter ; but, when reftored again to 
the temperature of the atmofphere, its former weight was perfectly 
reftored. 

“2d, One pennyweight of iron, heated as above, was alfo appa- 
rently lighter ; but, when it became cool again, its weight was vilibly 
augmented. 

“ Iris now feveral years fince I made thefe experiments; but I 
well remember to have repeated them feveral times, and that the refults 
were always the fame. It may be neceffary to remark, that the beam 
ufed in thefe experiments was fenfibly affected by the z-ysth part of a 
grain ; and likewife, that each of the metals was heated upon charcoal, 
by means of a candle and a blow-pipe, and both were brought nearly 
to a ftate of fufion. 

** It feems needlefs to obferve, that the apparent levity of the gold 
and of the iron, when hot, was owing to the rarified air above thé 
{cale, and to the tendency of that underneath to reftore the equilibrium 
of its preflure. The increafe of the weight in the iron might probably 
arife from its having, in fome degree, acquired the property of fteel, 
by means of the flame and charcoal. 

** Tam at a lofs to account for the fallacy which feems to have at- 
tended M. Butfon’s experiment; but it.feems probable, that the heat 
of the mas of iron employed by him, had a greater effect on that arm 
of the beam from which it hung than on the other, which being lefs 
heated, would confequently be lefs expanded ; and this difference of 


expantion might produce the error in M. Buffon’s account of the weight 
of heated iron.” 


It may be obferved that the moft accurate experiments, 
of the philofophers of the prefent day, tend to confirm the 
theory of that great advocate for experimental philofophy in 
general, Sir Ifaac Newton; who juftly looked upon fire rather 
as an accident attending bodies than as a body itfelf. 

“ XXXIX, 
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“ XXXIX.. An Account of a Suppreffion of Urine cured’ by. a 
Puncture made in the Bladder through the Anus; being an Extraé 
of a Letter from Dr. Robert Hamilton, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Phyficians at Edinburgh, and Phyfician at King’s-Lynn, in Nor- 
folk, to Sir John Pringle, Bart. P. R. S. 

“« XL. Obfervations made during the late Froft at Northampton. 
By A. Fothergill, M. D.” 

The reader is not to fuppofe that the froft, here mentioned, 
happened no where but at Northampton: the obferver meaning 
only that the obfervations were made at Northampton during 
the froft, in the beginniug of the year 1776, which was fe- 
verely felt all over the kingdom. 

The phenomena, which Dr. Fothergill thought fo very fur- 
prifing and which are here honoured with a place in the philo- 
phical tranfactions, are as. follows. 

& | 27th, the great quantity of fnow which had continued falling 
almoft every day for three weeks, had, for theft five or fix days patt, 
rendered the roads impafiable; and the poft, both upwards and down- 
wards, was flopped, the {now being drifted from fix to ten feet deep 
or upwards. ‘This morning the froft became fuddenly very fevere ; the 
wind full Eaft, accompanied with fnow. The barometer ftood at 293. 
A thermometer, according to Fahrenheit’s fcale, which hung in my 
parlour, where there was a good fire, ftood at 33°, that is, only 1° a- 
bove the freezing point. After it had been fufpendeda quarter of an 
hour on the chinefe palifades before the {treet door facing the South, it 
funk to 20°, that is, 12° below the freezing point. At five o’clock in 
the fame evening, it fellto 16°. At this time eggs in the market 
cracked in the womens bafkets, and appeared in a coagulated ftate, of 
the confiftence of bees-wax. ‘This evening was placed on my garden- 
wall, facing the Eaft, half an ounce of each, of the following liquors 
ina cup ; viz. lemon-juice, vinegar, and red port-wine, 

“¢ Jan. 28th, This morning, at eight o'clock, the barometer ftood at 
30. Thethermometer at 12°, that is, 20° below the point of freez- 
ing; wind Eafterly; the atmofphere clear and ferene, but piercing 
cold, The three liquors were reduced to a folid cake of icc. This 
night, about eleven, were placed on the fame wall the following li- 
quors ; viz. {pirit of Mindererus, volatile fpirit of fal ammoniac of both 
kinds, mild and cauftic, dulcified fpirit of nitre, red port-wine, and 
French brandy, 2 

‘ Jan. 29th, Barometer 29,9; thermometer at 71°, that is, 21° 
below freezing ; the Eafterly wind exceffively keen and piercing. The 
soads which, at great labour and expence, had juft been cut through for 
carriages to pafs, were.again this- morning, though no frefh fhow had 
fallen, compleatly drifted up. Thefe liquors alfo, to my great fur- 
prize, now fhewed evident marks of freezing. They were futfered 
to remain, and two more cups were placed near them, with highly 
rectified {pirit of wine and vitriolic ether. At a little diftance was 
placed, in a frigorific mixture, about an ounce of crude quickfilver in 
a phial, 
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«* Jan. goth, The morning clear, but intenfely cold; wind §. E.; 
barometer 30,',; thermometer funk to 9°, that is, 23° below the 
freezing point ; a degree of cold which, I apprehend, has -been but 
rately experienced in this climate, being 3° below that of the remark- 
able froft in the year 1739 On examining the liquors on the garden 
wall I found, to my aftonifhment, all of them, except the fpirit of wine 
and there, perfectly congealed : the fir{t time-I had ever feen thefe li- 
quors in afolid form. Being defirous to fee che etfect of a high degree 
of artificial, added to the natural cold that now prevailed, the thermo- 
meter was immerfed into the frigarific mixture ; but though it funk the 
quickfilver, in a few feconds, into the bulb of the thermometer, yet the 
refult was by 1fo means adequate to that of the experiment of of Profef- 
for Braun at Peterfburg: for although the quickfilver in the thermome- 
ter, and that in the phial, contracted a film on the top, yet it remained 
quite ftuid below. 

** Jan. 31ft to Feb,. 1ft, The barometer at 29 ; the thermometer 
only at 16°, that is, 17° below the point of congelation; the atmof- 
phere ferene and pleafant. : 

“« Feb. 2d, Wind S.; barometer 29}; a warm, mifty morning, 
fucceeded by a pleafant fpring-like day, ufhered in a very mild and a- 
greeable thaw, the thermometer from g° being got to 40°; fo great 

ras the change of temperature in fo fhort a fpace of time! And it feems 
worthy of obiervation, that the epidemic cold, which had prevailed 
univerially during the preceding mild feafon, fuddenly difappeared in 
the late intenfe froft; but now began to re-appear, together with rheu- 
matic affections and other difeafes of the former period.” 

“ XLI. An Account of the Magnetical Machine contrived by the 
iate Dr. Gowin Knight, F. R.S. and prefented to The Royal Society, 
by John Fothergill, M. D. F.R.S. 

* XLH. Demonfirations of Two Theorems mentioned in Article 
XXV. of the Philofophical Trantactions for the Year 1775. Ina 
Lener from Charles Hutton, Efg. F. R. S. to the Reverend Dr. 
Horfley, Sec. R. S. 

“ XLII. Experiments made in order to afcertain the Nature: of 
fome Mineral Subftances: arid in particular, to fee how far the Acids 
oi Sea-Salt and of Vitriol contribute to mincralize Metallic and other 
Subfiances. By Peter Woulfe, F. R. S.” 

To this Volume is added a catalogue of the prefents of natu- 
ral curiofities, books, drawings, &c. made to the Royal So- 
ciety, ‘during the year 1775, with the names of the donors 
annexed, 5. 
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A Commentary, with Notes, on the four Evangelifts and the AAs ¢ 
the Apoftles 5 together with a new Tranflation of St. Paul’s firpt 
Epifile to the Corinthians, with a Paraphrafe and Notes. To 
which are added other Theslogical Pieces.. By Zachariah 
Pearce, D. D. late Lord Bifhap of Rochefter.. Ta the whole is 
prefixed, fome Account of his Lordfip’s Life and CharaGer, 
written by himfelf. Publifhed from the original Manufcripts, 
By ‘fobn Derby, A. M. bis Lordfhip’s Chaplain, and Reétor 
of Southfieet and Longfield. 2 vols. gto, Cadell. 

(Continued from Page 43.) 

Numerous as are the commentators on the New Teftament, 
and juftly celebrated as are thofe of other nations *, the writers 
of this ‘country are by no means inferiour either in point of 
merit or reputation. The moft popular of our Englifh com- 
ments, are thofe of Dr. Hammond, Dr. Whitby, and Mr. 
Locke; the ‘two former on the whole New Teftament, and 
the latter on foe of St. Paul’s epifties only, 

In the annotations of Dr. Hammond we are prefented with a 
copious treafure of fcriptural learning ; always generally ufeful, 
tho’ not always equally neceffary to the explanation of the par- 
ticular paflage, on which it is difplayed. It has been perti- 
nently faid of this learned divine, that, like a generous hoft, 
he fets before us, on moft occafions, his whole ftock of provi- 
fions, when a {mall part would have anfwered every neceflary 
purpofe of refrefhment or repaft, 

Dr. Whitby has difplayed a fund of Greek knowledge, and 
has done, perhaps, as much as a man could do, whofe judg- 
ment was fo much inferiour to his learning. In this particular 
his comment differs from that of Mr. Locke; whofe fort, on 
the contrary, lay in point of judgment, which carried him alfo 
as far.asa man could well be expefted to go, who was fo de- 
feétive in the knowledge of the original language. 

It appears to have been thefe imperfeétions in thefe popular 
comments that firft induced our learned prelate to undertake 
the prefent commentary. his defign, however, was under ta- 
ken fo long ago and has been fo long in the’ execution, that a 
number of refpeétable labourers in the fame vineyard have, in 


* Atthe head of thefe may be placed the learned Dutchman Hugo Gro- 
tius, next to whofe obfervations on the New Teftament might be recom- 
mended the tranilation and notes of Beaufobre and L’Enfant; and particu- 
larly their general preface ; in which an explicit account is given of thefe 
feveral particulars, relative to the Jews and other ancient nations, which 
are necetiary to a competent underftanding of the text of the New Teffa- 
ment. ‘this general preface, if we mittake not, has been tranflated into 
Englith. 
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the mean time, exercifed their ingenuity, and difplayed their ta- 
Jents with the like fuccefs. Hence it 1s that a number of judi- 
cious and excellent remarks, to be found in the prefent com- 
ment, have loft the advantage of originality by the delay of 
their publication ; a Lardner, a Doddridge, a Chandler, and 
fome others, having explained the fame texts nearly in the 
fame manner as is done by the Bifhop of Rochefter. Not that 
this circumftance derogates from the merit, tho’ it may from 
the novelty, of the work *.—At the fame time there is a cha- 
racteriftic concifenefs and fimplicity in the comment before us, 
that gives the reverend {choliaft, in our opinion, an advantage 
over moft of his fellow divines. Certain it is, that, in dif- 
playing the full poileffion of ability to do it, he hath not over- 
loaded the text, in the manner of Hammond, Chandler, Gill, 
and fome others; altho’ we cannot compliment his memory 
with having difplayed that acumen of inveftigation which in 
fome cafes diftinguifhes the annotations of a Locke. Our 
readers will accept, as a {pecimen of the commentary and notes 
on the gofpels, thofe in the 1gth chapter of St. Matthew, 


Cc. 8 A’ P. XIX, 
THE TEXT. THE COMMENTARY. 


Pearce’s Commentary on the four Evangelifis, &c, 


1 And it came to pafs, that 
when Jefus.had finifhed thefe fay- 


ings, he departed from Gallilee, (a) 
aad came into the (+) coaits of Ju- 
dea (c) beyond ‘Jordan, 


t (a) Matthew here begins to 
give an account of Jefus’s journey 
(the only one which he mentions) 


’ idear. 


to Jeruialem, a little before the 
paflover, in which he was crucified. 
See Mark x. 1. and Luke ix. 51. 

Ib. (b) i, e. borders. 

Lb. (c) Rather, by the fide of For- 
dan, See note (A) here and on 
ch, iv. 15. and fee com, on ch, iii. 
6. and John vi. 22. 

2 And 


N O T E S. 


(A) V. 1. Beyond Fordan| Sefus came from Galilee ‘(which lay to the 
north of Judea) into the.coafts gf Judea ; and from thence in his. way to 
Jerufalem he went through Jericho (ch. xx. 17, 29.), which lay at the gif- 

tance 


* Still lefs from the merit of the author, to whofe great modefty and due 
fenfe of the importance and difficulty of the undertaking, the procraftina- 
tion of the publieation appears to have been owing ; if we may judge from 
the motto, he has adopted from Virgil’s epiftle to Auguaus on being afk- 
ed by that Emperor how far he was advanced in his poem of the cid. 
Tanta —_— res eft; ut pend vitio mentis tantum opus ingreffus milt 

eu. 
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2 And great multitudes followed 
him, and he healed them there. 

3 @ The Pharifees alfo came 
unto him (d) tempting him, and 3 (d) i. e. trying to make him 
faying unto him, Is it lawful fora give a proof of his wifdom; that 
man to put away his wife (e) for they might know, whether he was 


every caufe? fo wife as he was generally thought 
to be. See com. and note on ch. 
iv. 7. 


Jb. (e) i. e. pon every ground 
of diflike. See note (B). 


N O T E S. 


tance of fixty furlongs, or feven miles and a half from Jordan on the wef- 
tern fide of it (Jof. Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 2.) : it feems therefore moft probable, 
that the courfe of Jefus’s journey led him dy the fide of the river Jordan, 
not beyond it. The Greek word wipav has fometimes this fignification, of 
which John i. 28. and vi. 22. feem to be inftances, See note on Matthew iv: 
15. and com. on John vi. 22. 

(B) V. 3. For every caufe] By the law of Mofes (Deut. xxiv. 1.) any 
hufband was permitted to put away his wife, when foe finds no favour in his 
eyes, becaufe he hath found uncleanne/s in her, i. e. when the becomes difa- 
greeable to him on account of her uncleannefs : but in that cafe he is bound 
by the fame law to give her a@ bill of divorcement; and then fhe might go and 
be another man’s wife. This was the law; and the foundation moft pro- 
bably of the queftion, which the Pharifees here put to Jefus, feems to have 
been this. All the Jews acknowledged, that it was lawful for a man to 
put away his wife in cafe of adultery : but, while fome confined the law to 
this cafe only, (as Rabbi Shammi and his followers did), others (following 
the opinion of Rabbi Hillel) extended it to every caufe of diflikc, under- 
ftanding the word FYI7VY in a larger fenfe than that of adultery ; even in 
the fenfe of every thing, that was efteemed fcandalous and indecent in a 
wife. So it feemsto have been underttood by the author of Ecclus xxv. 16. 
If (fays he) foe go not as thou wouldef have ber, cut her off from thy fiefh, 
and give her a bill of divorce, and let her go. And the generality of Jews 
parted with their wives for every caufe, as we may judge from what Jofephus 
fays in his life, c. 76. that he divorced his fecond wite, though he had three 
Sons by her, becaufe be did not like her manners, pn wsondmev0s aitig Tois 
7§ncw. Acreeably to which, he fays in Antiq. iv. 8. 23. where he treats 
of the Jaw of Mofes, that there are many caufes for divorcing a wife, 
yuvawnds THs coveixsone Burdueros dsalevyOnres 2a9 ag Onreley aitias (aor- 
Aal S By rots evOpwreis rotates yivowle) yearraos piv megi TE pndemcle 
cunrBeiy iryveticbw, He who defires to be loofed froma wife, who coha- 
bits with him for any caufes whatfoever (and there are many fuch caufes 
which men have) let him confirm by a writing that he will never more have 
todo with her. We may obferve likewife, that Jefus in ver. 8. of this chap- 
ter féems to have underftood this law of Mofes (Deut. xxiv. 1.) in the wid- 
eft and moft comprehenfive fenfe, at leaft in a fenfe comprehending more 
than adultery only: but then, what liberty the law of Mofes /uffered the 
Jews to take for the bardne/s of their hearts, Jefus, as an improver of morals, 
reftrained by his law given in ch. v. 32. and here repeated in ver. 9. I fay 
unto you, Whofoever foall put away bis wife, except it be for fornication, @c. 
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4 And he anfwered and faid 
unto them, (f) Have ye not read, 
that he which made ¢/em at the be- 
ginning, made them male and fe- 
male ? 

5 (g) And faid, for this caufe 
(4) thall a man leave father and 
mother, and fhall cleave to his 
wife : and they twain fhall be one 
fichh. 


6 (i) Wherefore they are no 
more twain, but one flefh. What 
therefore God hath joined together 
let no man (4) put afunder. 


7 They fay unto him, Why did 
Mofes then command to give a 
writing of divorcement, and to put 
her away ? 

8 He faith unto them, Mofes, 
becaufe of the hardnefs of your 
hearts, (/) fuffered you to put a- 
Way your wives: but from the be- 
ginning it was not fo. 


9 And I fay unto you, (m) 
Whofoever fhall put away his 
wife, except it be for (z) fornica- 
tion, and fhall marry another, 
committeth adultery: and whoio 
marrieth her which is put away, 
doth commit adultery. 


Pearce’s Commentary on the four Evangelsfts, &c. 


THE COMMENTARY. 


4 (f) In Gen. i. 27. 


5 (g) 2. ¢ Adam, or rather Mo- 
fes faid ; for the latter feems to be 
the fpeaker in Gen, ii, 24. See 
note (C). 

Th. (bh) i. e. See Ephef. v. 31. 
and Pf, xiv. 10. 

6 (i) Or, fo that. 

Lb. (k) i. es except in the cafe of 
fornication (ver. g-) for that in a 
wife, being adultery, is of itfelf a 
putting afunder. 


8 (1) The law in Deut. xxiv. 1, 
2. feems to have been a permiffion 
only to put away their wives, but 
with a command, joined to that 
permiffion, of giving them in that 
cafe a bill of divorcement. 

9 (m) See com. on ch. v. 32*. 


Jb. (x) See com. on ch. v. 32: 


N O = E §&. 


(C) V. 5. Andfaid] The word efre feems here, ‘as that andthe word 
Pxovv is oftentimes, to be ufed imperfonally for ome faid, or it was faid, 
i.¢ by him, who was the author of the book, from whence the paflage is 
cited. See examples of this in 1 Cor. vi. 16. and xiv. 30. and xv. 27, 52 
and 2 Cor, vi. 2, Eph. v.14. Heb.i. 7. and fee alfo 1 Mace. vii. 16. 

* i.e. Adultery ; for this is faid concerning a married woman, and in 
fuch an one fornication is adultery. See Ecclus 22, 23. 

i. c. If the be married to another man in his life time fee Rom. vii. 3); 
fuch putting away not being a diffolution of the marriage : and therefore not 
only he who is married toher, but the hufband who divorces her, if he be 
married again to another woman, committeth adultery likewife, as is faid 
in ch. xix. 9. Mark x. 11, 12, Luke xvi. 18, 


“ 10 His 
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THE TEXT. 


10 @ His difciples fay unto 
him, If the cafe of the man be fo 
with Ais wife, it is not good to 
marry. 

11 But he faid unto them, (0) 
All men cannot receive this faying, 
(p) fave they to whom it is given. 


12 (9) For there are fome eu- 
nuchs, which were fo born from 
their mothers womb: and there 
are fome eunuchs, which ‘are made 
eunuchs of men: and there be eu- 
nuchs which (r) have made them- 
felves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s fake. He that is able to 
(s) receive it, let him receive 7#. 

13 @ Then were there brought 
unto him little children, that he 
fhould (2) put 4is hands upon them 
and pray ; and the difciples rebuk- 
ed them. 


14 But Jefus faid, Suffer (z) lit- 
tle children, and forbid them not 
to come unto me: for (x) of fuch 
is the kingdom of heaven. 


N O 


THE COMMENTRY, 


11 (0) Or, All men do not re- 
ceive this faying, i. e. about not 
marrying and being continent in 
that particular. 

Lb. (p) Or, but they do to whom 
it is given, 7, e, to whom the vir- 
tue of continency is given, called 
the gift of God by Paul in 1 Cor. 
Vil. 7. 

12 (q) The fenfe is, that, as 
there are eunuchs made fo by na- 
ture and by art, fo there are others 
who for religion’s fake abftain from 
women as much by choice, as o- 
thers do by neceffity. 

Jb. (r) See note (D). 


Ib. (5) See com. on ver, 11, 


13 (t) Whénever the Jews 
prayed for any man or bletfed him, 
they laid their hands on hime 
See Gen. xlviii. 14, 15. This 
was only acircumftance, the pray- 


. er was the fubftance. 


14 (u) Rather, the little children, 
as in Mark x. 14. 

Ib. (x) i. e. it confitts of perfons 
liké unto théfé. See ch. xviil. 
3> 4, &e. 


7 E S, 


(D) V. 12. Have made themlelves ennuchs] Jefus feems to ufe the word 


Kear here in a different fenfe from 
ioned before. The word eunuch in 


berlain, or one who has the care of the Prince’s bed. 


what it is ufed in the two cafes men- 
its original fenfe means only a cham- 
So it is uled by many 


Greek authors, and fometimes for any other great officer of the court (fee 


Xenophon’s Cyro 
miftake Sadsiigl 


. p. 543- Ed. Hutch.), though it is too commonly by 
in the following fenfe, which is but afecondary onc, In 


the Eaft the mf jealous of their wives, allowed none to be their cham- 


berlains, but fuch as were caftrated ; 


and from thence the word eunuch took 


the fignification which it now moft ufually has. 
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15 And he (y) laid dis hands 
on them, and departed thence. 


16 @ and behold, (x) one came 
and faid unto him, Geod Matter, 
(a) what good thing fhall I do that 
I may have eternal life ? 


17 And he faid unto him, (4) 
Why calleft thou me good? there 
is none good (c) but one, that is 
God: but if thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments. 


” +8 He faith unto him, Which? 
Jefus faid, Thou fhalt do no mur- 
der, Thou fhalt not commit adul- 
tery, Thou fhalt not fteal, Thou 
fhalt not bear falfe witnefs. 

19 Honour thy father and shy 
mother: (d@) and, Thou fhalt love 
thy neighbour as thytelf. 

20 The young man faith unto 
him, All thefe things have I kept 
from my youth up: what lack I 

et? 
. 21 Jefus faid unto him, If 
thou wilt be (e) perfect, go and 
(fF) fell what thou haft, and give 
to the poor, and thou fhalt have 
trealure in heaven ; and come aad 
follow me. 


N O 


= 
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15 (y) And (as in ver. 13.) 
rayed tor them, or (as in Mark x. 
16.) bieféd them. 

16 (z) viz. a young man, as in 
ver. 20, 22. 

Jb. (a) In Mark x. 17. and 
Luke xviii. 18. it is, ewhat fhall 
Ido. See note (E). 

17 (4) 7. « at the fame time 
that thou doft not acknowledge me 
to be God: for in the ftridl and 
proper fenfe of the word good, there 
13 none good but God. But, with 
regard to the queftion, if thou swilt 
enter into life, Sc. 

Th. (c) i. e. but God only, as in 
Mark ii. 7. or God alone, as in 
Luke v. 21. 


19 (4) See note (F). 


21 (¢) 4. ¢. fo perfect in all re- 
fpects, as to be fit for one of my 
difciples, and attendants upon my 
perfon. 


tb. (f} This feems not to have 
E S. 


(E) V. 16. What good thing, @c.] Mark and Luke do both leave out the 
word good in this queftion ; and perhaps the word dyabév here is an inter- 


polation ; for the words which follow, that I may attain eternal lifz, fatfi- 
ciently thew, that he meant a good thing. ' 


(F) V.19. Add, Thou foalt love, &c.} Origen thought, that thefe words 


were an interpolation, becaufe they are not found in Mark x. 19. or in 


Luke xviti. 20. 


And yet they are met with in Lev. xix. 18. 


They there- 


' fore contain certainly one of Mofes’s commandments, though they are no 


partof the ten, as each of the foregoing ones is. 


The word xai prefixed in 


* the Greck im this commandment feems to imply, that this is not mentioned 
asene of the ten. See note on Maik x. 19. . 
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22 But when the young man 
heard that faying (g), he went — 
forrowful: for he had great poflef- 
fions. 

23 q Then faid Jefus unto his 
difciples, Verily I fay unto you, 
that (4) a rich man hall (i) hard- 
ly enter (4) into the kingdom of 
heaven. 


24 And again I fay unto you, 
It is eafier (/) for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than 
for arich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

25 When his difciples heard it, 
they were exceedingly amazed, 
faying, (m) Who then can be 
faved ? 


26 But Jefus beheld them, and 
faid unto them, With men this is 
(2) impoflible, but with God all 
things are poffible. 

27 @ Then anfwered Peter, 
and faid unto him, Behold, we 
have (0) forfaken all and followed 


N oO 


T 
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been required even then, but from 
fuch as were to be diiciples atten- 
dant upon Jefus, and to tollow him 
from place to place: and there- 
fore it muit not be fuppofed to 
be the duty of any Chriftian now- 
a-days. 


22 (g) Jefus knew his heart, 
and perhaps faid as above, chiefly 
with a view of trying bim, 


23 (4) i.e. as Mark x, 24. ex- 
prefies it, a man who ome in 
riches. 

Jb. (i) i. e&. not without very 
great difficulty, 

Lb. (kh) i. e. become one of my 
difciples. See note (G), 


24 (1) A proverbial faying, in 
the eaftern ftron 
<7 great di 


way, to exprefs 
ty. See note 


25 (m) i. e what rich man 
then can receive thy gofpel and be 
faved by becoming thy difciple ? 


26 (n) i. e. extremely difficult, 
as reprefented in ver. 24. 


27 (0) i. « our families, ow 


E S. 


(G) V. 24. Into the kingdom of heaven] Plato has a faying not much un- 
like'to this in De Leg. lib. v. p- 849. C. Ed. Ficini, wAucies F at cpsdec 
nak ayes adivalor* But it is impofible, that they, who are very rich, 


| frould be good aljo. 


(H). V. 24. For a camel to go through, &c.| Mention is made of only 


one rich man ( Jofe 
Sereth Sor fear of t 
i 


ews. 


See ch. xxvii. 57. dnd John xix, 38. 
us was another of this fort, he is fo diftinguithed by the character 
of his coming to Jefus by sight (for fear, no doube) 

mentioned by John, viz. in ch. iii. 2. and vil. 59. 


of Aremathea) as a difciple of Jefus, and he was one 


And if 


, that it is three times 
and xix. 39. 
thee ; 
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THE TEXT. 


thee; what fhall we have there- 
tore ? 


28 And Jefus faid unto them, 
Verily I fay unto you, that (p) ye 
which-have followed me in the re- 

neration, when the Son of man 
(q) thall fit in the throne of his 
glory, “ye alfo fhall fit ‘upon ‘the 
throne of his glory, ye alfo fhall 


THE. COMMENTARY. 


houfes, and our callings, which 
were our all, to attend on thy mi- 
niftry. 


28 (p) Rather, ye who have fal- 
lowed me, Joall, in the regeneration, 
when the Son of man fball fit in the 
throne of bis glory, fit alfo, ce. By 
regencration here feems meant that 
new ftate of things, which the 


fit upon twelve thrones, judging 


kingdom of heaven, or the gofpel, 
(x) the twelve tribes of Ifrael. 


introduces. See 1 Peter i. 2. and 
fee note (I) here. 

Ib. (q) i.e. when he thall come 
to deftroy the Jewith flate. See 
Luke xxii. 28, 29, 30. 

1d. (r) See note (K), 


29 And every onethat hath for- 
fiken houfes, brethren, or fitters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands for my name’s 
fake, (s) thall receive an hundred- 
fold, and thal! inherit eternal life. 


22 (3) Now in this time, Mark 
X. 30. in this prefint time, Luke 
xviii. 30. and this Matthew’s 
words here feem to- imply. See 
Werttein’s N. Teft. 


N OO T «E «>, 


© (1) V. 28. In the regeneration} What is here exprefied by regemeVatioh, 
is exprefied. by Mark x. 29. For my fate and the gofpel’:, and by Luke, 
For the kingdom of God's fake. So that by the word wadryfevecla {eems to 
te meant the gofpel of Chrift, or the kingdom of heaven ; for ‘in ‘that fltte 
(as Paul fays, 2 Cot. v. 17.) men are new creatures ; old things are pafsed 
away, andall things are become new. ‘The word i: but once more-ufed in 
the N. Tett. evz. in Titus iti. 5. wheré Paul fpeaks. of men’s being faved 
dia adres wadnyfirecia;, xab avanawecsns Ta wretpales cyl, by she 
avafbing (i. e. bapti{m) of regeneration (i. e. of what is required in the 
new ftate under the gotpe!l), and by the renewal of the Holy Ghof. Both 
of thefe conduions Jefus ia John-iii. 5..pronounced to be neceffary for 
every one, who wotild ent? into the kingilom of God. Agrecably to this 
- interpretation I'fixid Jofephus if Antiq: xi. 3.2 ‘calling that. owuyhinala, 
« which in the preceding feftion he had called amctalasacss, a refleration. 
(K.): 1b. The twelve tribes of Ifrael| Though ten of the. tribes were 
carried away into captivity by Salmahafar, and are not known hy any hif- 
_ fory to have returned .as a body,. yet many particular perfons of each tribe 
_ Temained in the land, and many more returned ar different timds; fo that 
- in the days of fefus, and before them, the twelve tribes are fpoken of as 
_ exifting. See Luke zxii. 30. “Acts xxvi. 7. and James io 1. jofephus cer- 
tainly was of this opinion, becaufe ‘in Antiq. xii. 2. 5. he telfs us, that 
fix peérfons out of cach of the twelve tribes were fent.to “Prolemy the 
King of ‘Egypt, forthe -niaking a Greek verfim of the kw of Motes. 
ea 30 Bu, 
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THE TEXT. 


30 But(t) many that are firft, 
= lait; and the laft /hail be 
fir J 
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3¢ (t) A proverbial faying of- 
ten ufed by Jelcn, and in different 
fenfes. . Here it feems to have 
been occafioned by what Peter faid 
in ver. 27. and to mean, that ma- 
ny, who came firit, would be nv 
more confidered, than thofe who 
caine laft, and wice ver/4 asin the 
parable which follows, See ch. 


xx. 16, 


In the notes, referring. to ancient cuftoms and alluding to 


claffical authority, our elaborate commentator appears to great 
advantage as a fcholar ; as he does likewife in every thing rela- 
tive to Theology; it were to be wifhed his refleétions, as a 
philofopher, were equally judicious and pertinent. This, how- 


ever, as we have before intimated, is not the cafe, 


Sr. 


THE TEXT. 


** 23 And he took the blind 
man by the hand, and led him out 
of .the town; and when he had 
fpit upon his eyes, and (z) put 
his hands upon him, he afked him 
if he faw. ought, 

. 24 And he (0) looked up, and 
faid, (p) I fee men as trees, walk- 
ing. 


MAR K. 


. Cu AP. VII. 


THE COMMENTARY. 


23 (a) i. e. upon his eyes, as 
in ver. 25. he faw again. 


24 (0) Rather, faw again, or 
received fizht, as the word is ren- 
dered in ch. x. §1, 52. To fee 


men, he was to ook, not xp, but 
ftraight forwards. 

Lb. (p) i. e. I fee thofe walk- 
ing, who aré upright as treés are, 
and whom I therefore judge to be 
men becaufe they are walking. 
He feems by this to have been born 
blind, 


If there be here no omiffion in the manufcript nor error of 
the prefs, the laft refleGtion is moft palpably unphilofophical and 
falfe, By the patient’s immediately diftinguifhing men from 
trees on his being made to fee, the contrary reflettion fhould 
have fuggefted itlelf, viz. That he was not born blind; but 


muft have acquired the fenfe of fuch diftinétion by a.prior en- 
joyment 
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joyment of fight—We fhall give a fpecimen of the-Author’s 
tranflation and comment on St. Paul’s Epiftle to the Corinthi- 
ans, &c. in a future article. . 





Effays on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, in oppofition to 
Sophifiry and Scepticifin; or Poetry and Mujfic, as they affee? 
the Mind; on Laughte', and ludicrous Compofition ; on the 
Utility of Claffical Learning. By ‘fames Beattie, LL. D. Pro- 
Sefer of Moral Philofophy aud Logic in the Marifchal College 
and Univerfity of Aberdeen. 4to. Dilly. 

In commending this writer’s tafte in literature and the fine 
arts, we muft not pafs over without reprehenfion his being too 
palpably biaffed by popular prejudices and-his facrificing pri- 
vate judgment at the fhrine of, what the late Mr. Hume ex- 
prefly calis, Public Folly. ‘This he does by lavifhing encomi- 
ums oh favorite produétions, and paffages in favorite authors ; 
which, by no means, will bear the teft of impartial criticifm. 

In his Effay on the Utility of claffical Learning, we have 
more than one inftance of this: injudicious complacency ; not- 
withftanding his obfervations on the fubje& of the Effay in 
general are pertinent and juft —It has-been long the opinion 
of the moft learned and judicious among the moderns, that an 
early acquaintance with the ancient‘claflics is the only founda- 
tion of found erudition, and that it is incumbent on thofe, who 
direé& the ftudies of youth, tohave this great objeét continual- 
ly in.contemplation and practice ; as a matter of the higheft 
importance ; folid learning, «and a good tafte in literature con- 
ducing both to public,and private virtue, and of courfe, tend- 
ing to promote in a confiderable degree the honour and profpe- 
rity of a nation. This opinion, however, Dr. Beattie’ ob- 
ferves, has of late years been lofing ground, particularly in the 
northern part of this ifland: for which reafon he has ftated the 
peculiar advantages, which attend this kind of ftudy, in order 
to obviate the prejudices arifén againft it. 

* The objections,” fays he, ‘ that are moit commonly made to the 
ftudy of the Greek and Latin authors, may perhaps be reduced to 
four. It is faid, firft, $* that this mode of education obliges the flu- 
dent to employ too much time in the acquifition of words :—fecoudly, 
that when he has acquired thefe languayes, he does not find, that they 
repay his toil »-aehigilly, that the ftudies of a Grammar-fcheol ltave a 
tendency to encumber the genius, and confequently to weaken, rather 
than improve, the human mind :-—and, laftly, that the claific.authors 
contain many defcriptions and doétrines that may feduce the under- 
ftanding, inflame the paffion:, and corrupt the’ heart.” - 

Our author proceeds to obviate all thefe objections. In an- 
{wer to the fir/i, he obferves, . 

4 s¢ That 
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* That, plan of diady muit be very bad, where the {tudent’s 
health is hurt by too clofe application, Some parents and teachers have 
thought, that the proficiency of the fcholar muft be in proportion to 
the number of hours he employs in conning his tafk: but that is a 
great miftake. Experience proves, that three or four hours a-day, 
properly employed in the grammar-fchool, have a better effect than 
nine; and are fufficient to lay within a few years a good foundation 
of claffical knowledge. Dunces, it is true, would require more time; 
but dunces have nothing to do with Greek and Latin: For ftudies that 
jicld neither delight nor improvement are not fuperfluous but hurtful 

aufe they mifemploy thofe faculties which nature had deftined to 
other purpofes. At the fame time, therefore, that young men are 
profecuting their grammatical ftudies, they may learn writing, draw- 

‘ing, arithmetic, and the principles of geometry ; and may devote the 
“intervals of leifure to riding, fencing, dancing, and. other manly ex- 
ercifes. Idlenefs is the greateft misfortune incident to early years; 
the diftempers it breeds in the foul are numberlefs and incurable. And 
where children, during their hours of relaxation, are left at their own 
difpofal, they too often make choice of criminal amufement and bad 
company. At €parta, the youth were continually under the infpection 
of thofe who had authority over them; their education, fays Plutarch, 
was one continued exercife of obedience: but it was never faid, that 
the Spartan youth became torpid, or melancholy, or fickly; from want 
of aimufement. “Where-ever there is a fchool, there ought to be, and 
generally is, a field'or area for diverfions; and if che hours that boys 
in this. country fpend with one another, that is, in fauntering, and 
too often jn gaming, quarrelling, and fwearing, were to be devoted 
to exércife, filler the eye of fome perfon of prudence, their fouls and 
bodies wuld both be the betrér for it; and a great deal of time left tor 
the ftudy of many branches of knowledge, befides what is contained 
in the gtammar, and ancient authors. The misfortune is, that we 
allot too much of their time, not to play, but “to idlenefs; and 
hence it happens, that their claffical ftudies interfere with other ne- 
ceflary parts, of education. But certain it is, that their ftudies and 
amufements might be made perfeétly confittent; ‘and the culture of 
the mind promored at the fame time with that of the body. If both 
thefe ends are not always accomplifhed, and but feldom purfued, the 
blame is to be laid, neither on the teacher, nor on the things that ace 
taught, but on thofe perfons only who have the power of reforming 
our fchool-difcipline, and want the inclination, At any rate, the 
blame cannot ‘be laid on the Claffic authors, or on thofe very ufeful 
members of a common-wealth, the compilers of grammars and diétion- 
aties. For the faculties of children might be diffipated by idlenefs, 
their mannets poifoned by bad company, or their health impaired by 
injudicicus confinement, though Greek and Latin were anai- 
hilated. 
It is another abufe of ftudy, fays Dr. Beattie, when the hours 
of attendance on a Grammar School are all employed in the 
acquifition of words ; but if a child find nothing but words in 
old authors, it muft be owing to the ftupifying influence of an 
Vor. V.. Cc ignorant 
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ignorant teacher. And that by much the greater part of'our 
fchoo!mafters are moft ftupifyingly ignorant is notorious ! 

In maintaining the utility, and even neceffity, of ftudying 
Grammar in the ancient languages, our author does not mean, 
however, to decry the Frenc tongue, which, fays he, 

** I know to be ufeful to all, and neceflary to many. Far lefs 
would I inffnuate any thing to difcourage the ftudy of our own, which 
I think the fineft in the world; and which to a member of the Britith 
empire is of greater importance than all other languages. I only in- 
fit on thé expediency of improving young minds by a grammatical 
ftudy of the Ciaflic tongues; thefe being at once more regular and 
more diverffied than any of the modern, and therefore better adapted 
to the purpofe of exerciling the judgement and the memory of the fcholar. 
And I maintain, that every language, and indeed every thing, that is 
taught children, fhould be accurately taught; being of opinion, that 
the mind is more improved by a little accurate knowledge, than by an 
extenfive fmattering ; and that it would be better for a young man to 
be matter of Euclid or Demoithenes, than to have a whole dictionary 
of arts and fciences by heart. When he has once got a taite of ac- 
curacy, he will know the value and the methed of it; and, with a 
view to the fame gratification, will habitually purfue the fame me- 
thed, both in feience, and in the, general conduct of his affairs :-— 
whereas a habit of fuperficial thinking perverts and. enervates the 
powers of the foul, leaves many of them to languith in total inactivity ; 
and,.ig too apt to make a man fickle and thoughtlefs, unprincipled and 
diffipated for life. 

I agree with Rouffeau, that the aim of education fhould be, to teach 
us rather Jew to think, than <vhat to think; rather to improve our 
minds fo as to enable us to think for ourfelves, than to load the memory 
with the thoughts of other men. Not that I would difcommerd the 
acquifition of good principles, and juit notions, from whatever fource 
they are drawn: for indeed the knowledge of the moft ingenious mau 
upon earth would be very fcanty, if it were all to be derived trom 
himfelf, Nay, asthe parent muft in many cafes direét the conduct of 
the child, betore the child can difcern the reafons of fuch direction, I 
am inclined to think, that fume important principles of religion and 
morality may with good fuccefs be imprinted on the memory of chil- 
dren, even, before they can perfeétly underftand the arguments by 
which they may be proved, or the words in which they are expreffed. 
—Bur {till it is true, that a mind prepared by proper difcipline for 
making difcoveries of its own, is in a much higher ftate of cultivation, 
than that of-a mere fcholar who knows nothing but what he has been 
taught. The latter refembles a granary, which may indeed be filled 
. with corn, but can yield no more than it has received ; the former 
may be likened to a fruitful field, which is ever in a condition to bring 
_ riches.and plenty,’ and multiplies an hundred fold every grain that has 
_ been committed to it, Now this peculiar advantage s to attend 

the ftudy of the Claffic authors, that it not only ftores the mind with 
fatd 
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ufeful learning, but alfo begets a habit of attention, and wonderfully 
a both the memory and the judgement.” . 

n reply to the fecond objefion, viz. that the Latin and 
Greek languages when acquired are not worth the labour of ac- 
quifition ; it is a fufficient anfwer to fay that there never was 
a man of tafte and learning who would not deny the fact. 

As to the third objection, viz. that fchool-learning tends to 
encumber the genius, and, confequently, to weaken, rather 
than improve the mind. This, our author obferves, opens a 
wide field for declamation ; for who has not heard the learned 
formality of Ben Jonfon oppofed to Shakefpeare’s ‘* native 
$6 wood-notes wild ;” but, 

“ The prefent objection, as well as the former, is founded on what 

every man of letters would call a miftake of tact. No perfon who un- 
deritands Greek and Latin willever admit, that thefe languages can be 
an incumbrance to the mind. And perhaps it would be difficult to 
prove, even by a fingle inftance, that genius was ever hurt by learn- 
ing.” 
Che effayift proceeds to illuftrate his argument by examples 
of Spencer, Dryden, Milton, Swift, Pope, Addifon, and 
other modern writers ; fiom all which he infers, that at any 
rate we may affirm that’ ‘‘ without the aid of ancient learning, 
genius cannot hope to rife to thofe honours to which it is enti- 
tled, nor to reach that perfection to which it naturally afpires.” 
—Theexceptions, he juftly okferves, are fo few, and fofingular, 
that it is unneceflary to infift upon them. His refleétions, on 
the rationale of the caufe, do him credit, even as a philofopher. 

‘© Were we to confider this matter abitracily, we fhould be led to 
the fame conclufion. For what is the effect of learning upon a found 
mind? [s it nor to enlarge our flock of ideas ; to.afcertain and correct 
our. experimental knowledge; to give us habits of attention, recollec- 
tion, and observation; and help us to methodife our.thoughis, whe- 
ther acquired gr natural, as well as. to exprefs them with perfpicuity 
and elegance ® This may give a direction to our inventive powers, 
but furely cagnot weaken them. The very worft effect that Claffical 
learning can produce on the intelligent mind, is, that it may fometimes 
transform an original genius into an imitator, Yet this happens not 
often; and when it dues happen, we oughr not perhaps to complain, 
Ingenious imitations. may Le as delightful, and as ufeful, as original 
compofitions. One would not exchange’ Virgil’s Georgie tor twenty 
fuch poems as. Hetiod’s Works and Days, nor Vope’s Eloifa for all the 
Epitties of Ovid, . The fixth book of the Eneid, though an imitation 
of the eleventh of the Odyffey, is incomparably more fublime; and 
the night-adventure ot Diomede and Ulyfies, excellent as it is, mutt 
be allowed to be inferior to the epi‘ode of Nifus and Euryalus. Seve. 
{ral cantos might be mentioned ot the Fairy Queen, the prefervation of 
which would not compenfare the lofs of The Cafle of Indolence : and 
notwithftanding the merit of ae gc I believe there are few Cri- 
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tics in Great Britatit, who ‘do ‘not thihk in their hearts, that Fielding 
has outdone his mafter *. While the literary world can boaft of fuch 
imitators as Virgil and Teffo, Boileau and Pope, it has no great reafon 
to lamert the fcarcity of original writers.” 

In reply ‘to the fourth and laft objeétion to the ftudy of 
Latin and Greek, ‘ That the Claffic authors contain deferip- 
tions and do€trines, that tend to feduce the underftanding, and 
corrupt the heart,” our author ingenuoufly owns; that it 1s un- 
happily founded in truth: At the fame time, -he ¢s truly 
affirms that modern writings are equally pernicious in 
the fame refpe&t. He has not a word to fay in vindication of 
the indecency of the ancient poets, of Ariftophanes, Catullus, 
Ovid, Martial, Petronius, Perfius, Juvenal, or Horace. 

** TF abandon, fays he, every thing of that fort, whether modern or 
ancient, to the utmoft vengeance of Satire ard Criticifm ; and fhould 
rejoice to hear, that-from the monuments of human wit all indecency 
were expunged forever. Nor. is there any circumitance that could at- 
tend fuch:a purification, that would make me regret it. ‘The immoral 

ages in moft of the authors now mentioned are but few, and have 
neither elegance nor harmony to recommend them to any but profli- 
gates :—fo ftrict is the connexion between virtue and good tatle; and 
fo true it is, that want of decency will always in one degree or other 
betray want of fenfe. Horace, Perfius, Martial, Catullus, and Ovid 
himfelf, might give up all their_immoralities, without lofing any of 
their ‘wit:--and as to Ariflophanes and Petronius, I have never. been 
able to difcover any thing in either, that might not be configned to 
eternal oblivion, without the leaft detriment to literature. The latter, 
notwith fanding the name which he has, I know not how, acquired, is 
in every refpect (with the referve of a few tolerable veries fcattered 
through his beok) a vile writer; his ityle harfh and atiected; and his 
argument fuch as can excite no emotion, in any mind not utterly de- 
praved, but contempt and abhorrence,”’ 

Alas! alas !«how terribly our author runs retrograde here to 
the complacency we juft now reproached him with !—Does he 
not know that moft of the authors of late years, encouraged 
by the bon ton (another word for public i? ), are of the flamp 
of Ariftophanes and Petronius? Dr, Beattie, in the goodnets 
of his tafte, and the reétitude of his judgement, may call the 
latter a difgrace to antiquity, and declare *- it is impoflible to 
read him without intenfe difgu/? ;” but he only proves, by this, 
that he knows nothing of artificial impoffibilities. He Koad 
not‘ that Petronius’s abominations are {till affirmed to be the 


* The Reviewers,’ without meaning to detract from Fielding, whofe 
genius they hold in high admiration, cannot altogether: fubfcribe to this, 
There is an eafe, ajoviality, a feftivity, in Cervantes, well aimed at by the 
author of Gil Blas, which is not quite hit by Fielding, though poflibly bet- 


ter fupplied by a humour and fhrewdnefs that may equally pleafe a mere 
Englith reader. hi ai 
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lite literature. 

For the expediency of ftudying Greek and Latin, our author 
brings an argument, from the changibility of living lan- 
guages. * , 

“ All living languages are liable to change. The Greek and 
Latin, though compofed of more durable materials than ours, were 
fubjeét to perpetual viciffitude, till they ceafed to be fpoken. The 
fornier is, with reafon, believed to have been more ftationary than any 
other; and indeed a very particular attention was paid to the preler- 
vation of it: yet between Spenfer and Pope, Hooker and Sherlock, 
Raleigh and Smollet, a difference of dialect is not more perceptible, 
than between Homer and Apollonius, Xenophon and Plutarch, Arif- 
totle and Antonius. In the Roman authors the change of language 
is {till more remarkable. How different, in this oe » is Ennius 
from Virgil, Lucilids from Horace, Cato from Colvimella, and even 
Catullus from Ovid! The laws of the Twelve Tables; though itudied 
by every Roman of condition, were not perfectly underitood even by 
eo ML in the time of Cicero, when th@y were not quite four 
hundred years old. -Cicero himfelf, as well as Lucretius, made feve- 
ral improvements in the Hatin tongue; Virgil-introduced fome new 
words ; ‘and Horace afferts his right to the fame privilege ; and from 
his remarks upon it *, appears to have confidered the immutability of 
living language as an “impoffible thing. ° It were vain then to flatter 
ourfelves with the hope of permanency to any of the~modern tongues 
of Europe; which, being more ungrammatical thanthe Latin and 
Greek, are expofed to more dangerous,. becaule lefs difcernible, imno- 
vations. Our want of tenfes and cafes makes a multitude of auxiliary 
words neceffary’; and to thefe. the unlearned are not attentive, becaute 
they look upon them: as the leaft important of language ; and 
hence they come to be omitted or mifapplied in converfation, and 
afterwards in (writing. Befides, the fpirit of commerce, manufacture, 
and naval enterprife, fo honourable to modern Europe, and to Great 
Britain in particular, and rhe free circulation of arts, fciences, and 
Opinions, owing in part te the ule of printing, and to our. improve- 
ments in navigation, cannot fail to render the modern tongues, and 
efpecially the Englifh, more variable than the Greek or Latin. Much 
indeed has been done of late to afcertain and fix the Englith tongue. 
Johnion’s Dictionary is a,moit important, and, confidered as the work 
of one man, a moft wonderful performance. It does honour.to Eng- 
Jand, and to human genius; and proves, that there is ftill left 
us a force of mind equal to that which formerly diftinguithed a Ste- 
phanus or a Varto, Its influence in ditfufing the know of the lan- 
guage, and retarding its decline, is already obfervable ; 


Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi poffent, etiam hac defenta fuiflent. 
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And yet, within thefe laft twenty years, and fince this, great work was 
blifhed, a mulitude of new words have found their way. into the 
nglifh tongue, and, though both unauthorifed and unneceilary, feem 

Jikely to remain in it.” 

To take advantage of an errour of the prefs, to make a pun, 
may feem beneath the dignity of Reviewers ; but we own our- 
felves not infenfible to’ the influence of an accidental play fulnefs 
of words, Inftead of faying a multitude of new words, the 
typographer has aptly enough made it a mulitude of new 
words ; fignificantly infinuating that they are mere mules, in- 
capable of’ propagation ; and io in gencral we find them. In 
the wonderful di€tionary of Johnfon’s he may find fome 
thoufinds of the like o/d mules, that can neither propagate their 
fpecies nor fupport their own exiftence, notwithftunding the 
Jegitimacy of their derivation from the Greek and Latin.—If 
Dr. Beattie confiders Johnfon’s Di&tionary as the Work of ene 
man*, and at the fame time as an honour ta his genius, he be- 
trays his having perufed that work (if ever he did perufe it) 
with very little attention; or, of his having facrificed, in this 
inftance alfo, his better judgenient, at the fhrine of Public 
Fenorance. We fhall here take our prefent leave, neverthelefs, of 
Dr. Beattie, as one of the beft Scotch writers of Englifh that 
we a:e acquainted with. yo 


a 
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The Life of David Hume, Efq. Written by Himfelf. Small 
O€tavo, 1s. 6d. Cadell. 


In an advertifement, prefixed to this little performance, we 
are told that, 

** Mr. Hume, a few months before his death, wrote the following 
fhort account of his own Life; and, in a codicil to his will, defired 
tharit might be prefixed to the next edition of his Works, ‘That edi- 
tion cannot be publifhed-for a confiderable time. ‘Ihe Editor, in the 
mean while, in order to ferve the purchafers of the former editions ; 
and, at the fame time, to gratify the impatience of the public curio- 
fity; has thought proper to publifh it feparately, without alrering even 
the title or fuperfcription, which was written in Mr. Hume’s own hand 
on the cover of the manufcript.” 

After a thort apology for being his own biographer, Mr. 
Hume proceeds to give an account of his‘family and outfet in 
life, 


* It was moft undoubtedly the work of many ; as might be proved from 
external evidence, did not its own inconfiftencies and contradictions fut- 
ficiently prove it from that imterual evidence, whi¢h is incoritellibie, Wwilefs 
pewe condemn the author very feverely indeed, Rev. m 
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** T was born,” fays he, **: the 26th of April 1711, old ftyle, ae 
Edinburgh. I was of a good family, both by father and mother: my 
father’s tamily:is a branch of the Earl of Home’s. or Hume’s; and 
anceftors had been proprietors of the eftate, which my brother pot. 
fefles, for feveral generations. My mother was daughter of Sir David 
Falconer, Prefident of the College ot Juttice: the title of Lord Halket- 
ton came by fucceffion to her brother. 

** My family, however, was not rich; and being myfelf a younger 
brother, my patrimony, according to the mode of my country, was of 
courfe very flender. My father, who paffed-for a man of parts, died 
when I was an intunt, leaving me, with an elder brother and a fitter, 
under the care of our mother, a woman of fingular merit, who, tho 
young and handfome, devoted hertelf entirely to the rearing and edu- 
cating of her children. — I pafied through the ordinary courie of eda- 
cation with fuccefs, and was feized very early with a paffion for litera- 
ture, which has been the ruling pation of my lite, and the 
fource of my enjoyments. My ftudious difpofition, my fobriety, and 
my induftry, gave my family a notion that the law was a proper pro- 
teifion for me; but I found an unfurmountable averfion to every thing 
but the purfuits of philofophy and general learning ; and while they 
tancied I was poring upon Voet and Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil were 
the authors which I was fecretly devouring. 

‘* My very flender fortune, however, being unfuitable to this plan 
of life, and my health being alittle broken by my ardent application, 
I was tempted, or rather forced, to make a very feeble trial for enterin 
inte a more active fcene of life. In 1734, I went to Briftol, wit 
fome recommendations to eminent merchants, but in a few months 
found thae fcene totally unfuitable: to me. I went-over to France, 
with a view of profecuting my Mudies in a country retreat; and I there 
laid that plan of lite, which I have fieadily and fuccefsfully purfued. 
I refolved to make a very rigid frugality fupply my deficiency ‘of for- 
tune, to maintain unimpaired my independency, and to regard every 
object as contemptible, except the improvement of my talents in lite- 
rature, 

« During my retreat in France, firft at Reims, but chiefly at La 
Fleche, ‘in'Anjou, I compoled my Treatife of Human Nature. After 
pafling three. years very agreeably in that country, I came over to Lon- 
con im 1737. In,theend of 1738, I publifned my Treatife, and im- 
mediately went down to my mother and my brother, who lived at his 
country-houfe, and was employing himfelf very judicioufly and fuc- 
cefatilty in the improvement of his fortune.” 

This narrative of Mr. Hume’s life contains, as he himécif 
obferves, little more than the hiftory of his writings ; which, 
as it is fhort, we fhall cite without interruption; fubjoining 
fuch temarks as fuggeft themfelves, by way of note, at the bot- 
tom of the page. 

* ‘Never literary attempt was more unfortunate than my Treatife of 
- Homan Nature. ‘It fell dead-born from the pre/s, without reaching fuch 
diftinétion, 2s even to txcite'a murmir amiong the zealots. - But a 
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naturally of a cheerful and fanguine temper *, I very foon recovered 
the blow, and profecuted. with great ardour my ftudies in the country. 
In 1742, I printed at Edinburgh the firit part of my Effays; the work 
was favourably received, and foon made. me entirely forget my former 
_difappointment. I continued with my mother and brother in the coun- 
-try, and in that time recovered the knowledge of the Greek language, 
which I had too much neglected in my early youth. 

“ In 1745, I received a letter from the Marquis of Annandale, in- 
viting me to come and live with him in England; 1 found alfo, that 
the friends and family of that young nobleman were defirous of put- 
ting him under my care and direction, for the ftate ot his mind and 
health required it.—I lived with him atwelvemonth. My appoint- 
ments during that time made a confiderable acceffion to my {mall for- 
tune. I then received an invitation from General St. Clair to attend 

him as a fecretary to his expedition, which was at firft meant againit 
Canada, but ended in an incurfion on the coaft of France. Nextyear, 
to wit, 1747, Lreceived an invitation from the general to attend him 
in the fame {tation in his military embafly to the courts of Vienna and 
Turin. I then wore the uniform of an officer, and was introduced at 
thefe courts a9 aid-de-camp to the general, along with Sir Harry 
Erékine and Captain Grant, now General Grant. Thefe two years 
were almoft the only interruptions which my 4tudies have received dur- 
ing the eourfe of my life: I paffed them agreeably, and in good com- 
pany ; and my appointments, with my frugality, had made me reach a 
fortune, which 1 called independent, though moft of my friends were 
inclined to fmile when I faid fo; in fhort, 1 was now maiter of near a 

. thoufand pounds. 
‘+ I had always entertained a notion, that my want of fuccefs in 
: publifhing the Treatife of Human Nature, had proceeded more from 
the manner than the matter, and that I had been ve a very ufual 
- indiferetion, in going to the prefs too early. I, therefore, caft the firft 
of that work anew in the Enquiry concerning Human Underftand- 
ing, Which was publihed while I was at Turin. But this piece was at 
firtt little more fuccefsful than the Treatife of Human Nature. .On my 
+ return from Italy, I had the mortification to find ail England in a fer- 
“ment, on account of Dr. Middleton’s Free Enquiry, while my per- 
formance was entirely overlooked and negleéted. A new edition, 


which had been publifhed at London of my Effays, moral and political, 
met not with a much better reception. 


* So fanguine that it does not appear our author had acquired at this pe- 
riod of his life that commandover Eeoeions of which te nah ng cs 
his boaft. His difappointment atthe public reception of his on Human 

. Nature had indeed a violent effeét on his paffions in a particular.inftance : 
it not having dropped fo dead-born from the prefs bus that.it was feverely 
handled by the Reviewers of thofe times, in.a publication, entitled, The 
Works of the Learned”’ A circumftance thits which fo highly provoked 
our young philofopher, that he flew in a viclent rage, to demand Tatisfettion 
» of Facob Rebini on, the publifher;. whom he during the {m of 
his anger, at his {word’s point, trembling behind the connie Ahan anied 
 fhould be put to the life of 'a {aber critic, araving philofopher, Bev. ” 
; mt Pas: 
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_ *. Such isthe force of natural temper, that thefe*difappointments 
made little or no impreffion on me. I went down in 1749, and lived 
two years with my brother at his country-houfe, for my mother was 
now dead. I there compofed the’ fecond part of my. Effays, which I 
called Political Difcourfés, and alio my Enquiry concerning the Prin- 
ciples of Morals, which is another part of my treatife that I caft anew. 
Meanwhile, my bookfeller, A. Millar, informed me, that my former 
publications (all but the unfortunate Treatife) were be inning to be the 
fubject of converfation; that the fale of them was eraladily increafing, 
and that new editions were-demanded, Anfwers by Reverends, and 
Right Reverends, came out two or three in a year; and I found, by 
Dr. Warburton’s railing, that the books were beginning to be efteemed 
4in good company. However, I had fixed a refolution, which I in- 
flexibly maintained, never to reply to any body; and not being very 
irafcible in my temper, I have eafily kept myfelf clear of all literary 
fquabbles *. . Thefe fymptoms of-a rifing reputation gave me encou- 
ragement, as I was ever more difpofed to fee the favourable than un- 
favourable fide of things; +a turn of mind which: it is more happy to 
poffefs, than to be born to ap eftate of ten thoufand a year +. ; 

“© In 1751, I removed from the country to the town, the true fcene 
for'a.man of letters. In 1752, were publithed at Edinburgh; where 
I then lived,- my Political Difcouffes, the only work of mine that was 
fuccefeful on the firft publication. It was-well received abroad and at 
home, In the fame year was publifhed at London, my Enquiry con- 
cerning the Principles of Morals; which, in my own opition (who 
ought not to judge on that fubject), is of all my writings, hiftorical, 
philofophical, or fietaty, incomparably the beft{. It came unnoticed 
and unobferved into theworld., — -s- 

“‘ In 1752, the Faculty of Advocates chofe me their Librarian, an 
office from which I’ received little or no emolument, but which gave 
me the command of a large Jibrary ||: - I. then formed the plan of wn- 
ting the Hiftory of England; but be‘ng frightened with the notion of 
continuing a narrativé through a period of 1700 years, I commenced 
with the acceffion of the Houfe of Stuart, an epoch when, I thoughr, 
the mifreprefentations of faction began chiefly to take ‘place. 1 was, 
I own, fanguine in ny, expectations: of the fuccefs of this work. I 
thought that I was the only hiftorian, that had at once neglected pre- 
fent power, intereft, and authority, and the cry of popular prejy- 

~ * Perhaps this was owing to Mr. Hume’s turo of ftudy as well as temper 
of mind. He ran’a race in which he had few competitors. Hiflory and 
Philofopby ace above the purfuits of literary {quabbles. Had he been a feet, 
the genus irritabile vatum, the verfifyers, would have tried his philofophy’ of 
temper fo the utmoft. Fortuiiately for him, he was too wi/é,10 be a wit, 
and thus efcaped.’ * Rev. . a 

+ Perhaps this difpofition of miad was not a little confirmed by the ridi- 
culous figure he muft be confcious he made in the before-mentioned adven- 
_ its Jerahe before he grew * callous againft the impreffons of public 
folly.” Rev. . 

tin this inftance Mt. Hume fhews himfelf to be a more impartial judge 
of his own writings than authors themfelves ufually are. Rev. 

] About this ime Mr. Hume was chofen fecretary to a learned and in- 
genious fociety at Edinburgh, which publithed two volumes of Literary and 
Philofophical Effays. Rev. i 

Vou, V. Dd dices s 
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dices; and as the fubje& was fuited to every capacity, T'expetted’ pro- 
— applaufe. But miferable was my difappointment: I was af- 
failed by one cry of reproach, difapprobation, and even deteftation ; 
Englith, Scotch, and Irifh, Whig and Tory, churchman and feétary, 
free-thinker and religionift, patriot and courtier, united in their rage 
-againft the man, who had prefumed to fhed a genetous tear for the fate 
of Charles I. and the Earl of Strafford; and after the firft ebullitions 
of their fury were over, what was {till more mortifying, the book 
feemed to fink into oblivion. Mr. Millar told me, that in a twelve- 
inonth he fold only forty-five copies of it. I fcarcely, indeed, heard 
of one man in the three kingloms, confiderable for rank or letters, 
that could endure the book, I muft_only ary the primate of Eng- 
Jand, Dr. Herring, and the primate of Ireland, Dr. Stone, which feem 
two odd exceptions. ‘Thefe. dignified prelates feparately fent me mef- 
fages not to be difcouraged. 

“* I was, however, I confefs, difcouraged; and had not the war 
been at that time breaking out between France and England, I had 
certainly retired to fome provincial town of the former kingdom, have 
changed-’my name, and never more have returned to my native coun- 
try. But as this fcheme was not now pratticable, and the fubfequent 
volume was confiderably advanced, I refolved to pick up courage and 
to vere. 

an this interval, I publifhed at London my Natural Hiftory of 
Religion, along with fome other fimall pieces: its public entry was 
rather obfcure, except only that Dr. Hurd wrote a philet again{t 

‘it, with all the illiberal petulance, arr and eocrtity, which 
diftinguith the Warburtonian febool*, is pamphlet gave me fome 
confolation for the otherwife indifferent ion of my performance. 

“ In 1756, two years after the fall of the firft volume, was publifhed 
the fecond volume of my Hiftory, containing the period from the death 
of Charles I, rill the Revolution. ‘This pad happened to give 
lefs difpleafure to the Whigs, and was received. It ‘not only 

'  gofe itfelf, but helped to buoy up its unfortunate brother. 

** But though F had been taught by experience, that the Whig 
party were in poffeffion of beitowing all places, both in the ftate and 
in literature, I was fo little inclined to yield to their fenfelefs clamour, 
that in above a hundred alterations, which farther ftudy, reading, or 
reflection, € me to make in the reigns of the two firft Stuarts, I 
have made all of them invariably to the T ory fide. -Irt is ridiculous to 
confider the Englith conitirution before that period as a regular plan of 
liberty. , ‘ 

‘* in 1759, I publithed my ‘Hiftory of the Houfe of Tudor. The 
clamour againft this performance was almoft 1 to that againft the 
Hiftory of the two firft Stuarts. ‘Fhe reign of Elizabeth was particu- 
larly obnoxious. But 1 was now callous againft the impreilions of 

public folly, and continued very peaceably and contentedly in my re- 


* Tris a little remarkable that the gentleman, to. whofe care this manu- 
fcript was entrufted, fhould have cyes.carried his hand fo even. between re/t- 
gion and infidelity, .as.to. have been. fnade the inftcument.of Afbering into the 
world, wath. equal approbation, the dodisines of divine grace, and the 
dogmas of human nature. Kev, 
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treat at Edinburgh, to finifh, in two volumes, the more early part of 
the En Hiftory which I gave to the public in 1761, with tolera- 
bie, ard bur elerte frenes. , ne eh 


** But, notwithftanding this variety of winds and feafons, to whicli 
my writings had been expofed, they had ftill betn making fuch ad- 
vances, that the copy-money given me by the bookfellers, much ex- 
ceeded any thing formerly known in England; I was become not only 
independent, but opulent. I retired to my native country of Scotland, 
determined never more to fet my foot out oF it; and retaining the fatis- 
faction of never having preferred a requeft to one great man, or even 
making advances of friendfhip to any of them *. As I was now turned 
of fifty, I shoughtof paffing all the reit of my life in this philofophical 
manner, when I ‘received, in 1763, an invitation from the Earl of 
Hertford, with whom Iwas not in the leaft acqwainted, to attend him 
on his embafly to Paris, with a near prefpeét of being appointed fecre- 
tary to the embafly; and, in the meanwhile, of periorming the func- 
tions of that office. ‘This offer, however inviting, I at firit declined, 
both becaufe I was reluctant to begin connexions with the great, and 
becaufe I was afraid that the civilities and gay company of Paris, would 
prove difagreeable to a perfon of my age and humour: but on his lord- 
fhip’s repeating the invitation, I accepted of it. I have every reafon, 
both of pleafure and intereft, to think myfelf happy in my connexions 
with that nobleman, as well as afterwards with his brother, General 
Conway. 

~ Thofe who have not feen the ftrange effects of modes, will never 
imagine the reception I met with at Paris, from men and women of all 
ranks and ftations. _The more I refiled from their exceffive civilities, 
the more I was loaded with them. ‘There is, however, a real fatisfac 
tion in living at Paris, from the great number of fenfible, knowing, 
and polite company with which that city abounds above all places in 
the univerfe. I thought once of fettling there for life. 

ss T was inted fecretary to the embaffly; and, in fummer 1765, 
Lord Hertford left me, being appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
I was chargé d’ affaires till-the arrival of the Duke of Richmond, to- 
wards the end of the year. In the beginning of 1766, I lett Paris, 
and next faummer went to Edinburgh, with the faite view as formerly, 
of burying myfelf in a philofophical retreat. I retarne: to that place, 
not richer, but with much more money, and a much larger income, by 
means of Lord Hertford’s friendfhip, than I left it; and I was defirous 
of trying what fuperfluity could produce, as I had formerly made an 
experiment of a competency. But, in 1767, 1 received from Mr. 
Conway an invitation to be Under-fecretary ; and this invitation, both 
the character of the perfon, and my ‘connexions with Lord Hertford, 
prevented. me from declining +. I returned to Edinburgh in 176», 

iad ' » nigeee 4 very 


* How few writers can fay this !—The fa refed great honow 0 on our 
gutlior’s {pirit of independency. Not but that his general turn y was 
toward foch fubjeste 4 men fo little underftand that ivcoyld hagdly 
recommend him-to many patrons. Rev. . sete 

+. It was during oer author's conseftion with adminiftration that he in- 
terefted himfelf in favour of that Ou and incanfiftent mortal, Routleas ; 
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very opulént (for I poffeffed a revenue of 1000/. a year), healthy, and 
though fornewhat ftricken in years, with the profpect of Enjoying long 
my eate, and of.feeing the increafe.ot my reputation. 

* In fpring 1775, I was ftruck with a diforder in my bowels, which 
at firit gave me no alarm, but has fince, as I appfehend it, become 
moital and incurable. I now reckon upon a {peedy diffolution. I have 
fuffered very little pain from my diforder; and what is more firange, 
have, notwithftanding the great decline of my perfon, never futfered a 
moiment’s abatement of my fpirits ; infomuch, that were I to name the 
period of my lite, which I fhould moft choofe to paf over again, I 
might be tempted to point to this later period. 1 poffefs the fame ar- 
dour as ever in ftudy, and the‘fame gaiety in company. I confider, 
befides, that a man of fixty-five, by dying, cuts off only a few years of 
infirmiues; and though I fee many fymptoms of my literary reputa- 
tion’s breaking out at laft with additional luftre, 1 éxew that I could 
have but few years to enjoy it, It is difficult to be more detached 
from life than I am at prefent. 

“ To conclude hiftorically with my own character. I am, or 
rather was (for that is the ftyle I muft now ufe in {peaking of myfelf, 
which emboldens me the more to fpeak my fentiments) ; I was, I fay, 
aman of mild difpofitions, of command of temper, of an open, fo- 
cial, and cheerful humour, capable of attachment, but little fufceprible 
of enmity, and of great moderation in all my paffions. Even my love 
of literary fame, my ruling paffion, never foured my temper, notwith- 
ftanding my frequent difappointments. My company was not unac- 
ceptable to the young and carelefs, as well as to the itudious and lite- 
‘rary; and as I took a particular pleafure in the company of modeft 
women, I had no realon to be difpleafed with the reception I met with 
from them. Ina a word, though moit men any wife eminent, have 
found reafon to complain of calumny, I never was touched, or even 
attacked by her baletul tooth: and though I wantonly expofed myfelf 
to the rage of both civil and religious factions, they feemed to be dif- 
armed in my behalf of their wonted fury. My friends never had oc; 
‘eafion to vindicate any one circumflance of my charatter and conduct: 
not but that the zealots, we may well fuppofe, would’ have been glad 
to invent and propagate any ftdry to my difadvantage, but they could 
never find any which they thought would wear the face of probability. 
I cannot fay there is no vanity in making this funeral oration of my- 
felt, but I hope it is not a mifplaced one; and this is a matter of fact 
which is eafily cleared and afcertained. 

April 18, 1776.” 

It is remarkable that, in this hiftory of our authov’s literary 
career, he is totally filent .on. the fubjeét of. that formidable 
attack, on his philofophical principles, by Dr. Beattie, in the 
latter’s Effay on the Immutability of Truth. Formidable we 


whofe journey to England made fo much noife inthe world, and whéfeim- 
gresicote to his benefactor forms one among the many blemithes in that 
mgular character. Mr. Hume, however, appears, by. not deigning to men- 
tion him, to have borne no refentment againft him for his extraordinary 
behaviotr. Rev. ‘ ; 


~ 
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call it, on account merely of its popularity, and the very fa- 
vourable reception it met with in the world; a reception very 
different from that of our author’s Effay on Human Nature, 
It were difficult to fpeak of this work with more contempt 
than, we are well affured, Mr. Hume entertained of it, 
“ Truth!” fays he, “ there is no truth in it; it is a herrible 
large lie in Ofavo.” What would he have faid, had he lived 
to fee the late {plendid edition of it in Quarto ?—Be the merit, 
however, of Dr. Beattie’s work what it may, we cannot help 
thinking that Candour required of him to have attacked Mr. 
Hume’s later writings, and not a work, which the author him- 
felf had abandoned, and in fome meafure reprobated. 

To Mr. Hume’s own narrative of his life, is added a letter 
from Dr. Adam Smith to Mr. Strahan, giving an account of 
the manner. of his death ; by which he appears to have been as 
much a praétical: as he was .a theoretical philofopher. Reli- 
‘gionifts, as Mr. Hume affeéted to call Chriftians, make a 
‘mighty ftir about the laft moments of life, as if it were of 
“more confequence how a man dies than how he lives: and, 
-though they may not agree that our philofopher died the death 
-of the righteous, ir isto be wifhed that the latter end of all be- 
lievers were like his. —We do not indeed much approve of an 
‘apparent levity here related, of his difcourfing on {o important 
a fubje& as his death, This is, his talking about Charon, and 
an imaginary converfation that might happen on their ren- 
counter on the banks of the Styx. Granting for a moment 
that the Chriftian mythology be imaginary, furely that of the 
Heathen 1s equally fabulous! The allufion to it, therefore, on 
fo ferious an occafion feems unbecoming and frivolous. There 
havedeen men fo inveterately addicted to pleafantry, as even 
-to die jefting ; but though this may be thought chara¢teriftieal 
in a witty man, it is by no means becoming a wife man: and 
‘we fhould be glad to fubfcribe to Dr. Smith’s eulogium on his 
friend, when he declares that ‘* upon the whole he confiders 
him both in his life and death, as approaching as nearly to the 
‘idea of a perfectly wife and virtuous man, as the nature of 
_puman frailty will permit.” 

WwW. 
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Plays and Poems written -by T. Smallet, M.D. with Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of the Author. 8vo. 4s. Evans, 
_ We haye here an elegant edition of Dr. Smollett’s. plays 
andpoems, The, Regicide.a tragedy, The Reprifal.a comedy, 
with.fome fatires, elegies, and odes; which -ferve to thew this 
ingenious writer to have been no mean yerfifier, t ‘his 
modefty did not permit him to boaft excellence in that line of 
his profefion. As to the: Memoirs of his life, prefixed, they 
are concife and well enough written: the writer, however, ap+ 
ars to have had chief view, not the character: of Doétor 
mollet, but that of Mt. Garrick ; by whom it is more than 
probable thefe memoirs were. manufactured.» At leaft we con- 
ceive po other writer would be fo extremely folicitous to ex- 
culpate that comediap from the charge, brought againft him 
by Dr. S. in: regard to his managerial fhuffling about the 
author’s tragedy, the Regicide. Whether Mr. G. be the 
writer. of the memoirs or not, certain it is that he muft haye 
furnifhed the memorialift with copies of the private letters, here 
publifhed, admitting them to be genuine copies of the epiftalary 
correfpondence between Dr. Smiolletand Mr. Garrick. —Thelife- 
swriter gives the following account of the origin of the mifun- 
derftanding which Dr, S. is faid to have fo fincerely repented. . 
* Very early in life (at the age of eighteen) he wrote a tragedy 
intitled The Regicide, founded on the flory of the aflaffination of 
pans I, of Scotland. In the Preface to the publication of this piece, 
y fubfcription in the year 1749, he bitterly exclaimed againft falfe 
trons, and the duplicity of theatrical managers. The warmth and 
Impetuofity of his temper hurried him on this occafion into unjutt 
reflections againft the late Lord Lyttelton, and Mr. David Garrick ; 
‘the charaéter of the former he fatirifed in his novel of Peregrine Pickle, 
and he added a burlefque of the monody written by that nobleman on 
the death of his Lady. Ayainft Mr. Garrick be made illiberal ill- 
founded criticifms, and, in his novel of Roderick Random, gave a very 
unfair reprefentation of his treatment of him refpecting this tragedy. 
Of this conduct he afterwards repented and Be tars his errors, 
though, in the fubfequent editions of the novel, the es which 


were the hafty effufions of difappointment are not, as we think they 
fhould wes then omitted.” Me ' og 


Such omiffion, indeed, would have been a greater proof of 
Dr/Smollet’s conviétion of his error than any fubfequent en- 
comium on Mr, G. in his other works, or any compliment or 
conceffion in a private Jetter to the party traduced. From the 
known ingenuoufnefs of Dr. Smollet’s difpofition, therefore, it 
is to be doubted whether his repentance was fo fincere as here 
reprefented, or that he was fo thoroughly convineed his cen- 
fure had been illiberal or ill-grounded ; as in either cafe we 
conceive he would have been juft enough to have retyagted it 





Jeahe _ * “Lhe Life of Dr. Smellet. 86r 
on the fpot *. It appears, indeed, ‘that about the’ time Mr. G, 
brought on. our author's comedy, The Reprifal; he was put 
into fo good a liumour with theatrical managets, as to make a 
kind of aukward apology for what he had: formerly: written 
about them in general, and Mr. G, im particular. But the 
Doétor had, by this time, feen a little more of the world; ard 
been convinced probably of the political expediency of playing 
‘the hypocrite with hypocrites, and treating every man in his 
own way; if; as-is alfo probable, his latter conceffions, fv incon- 
fiftent with the former affertions, were not as much the partiah 
effe& of humiliating acknowledgement, as the other of a fpirited 
and juft refentment.-. But, Mr. G. put out of the queftion, the 
life-writer {peaks with fome judgement and impartiality of Dr. S. 
~ his writings : of which he gives us the following partica- 
ars: : 

“In the year 1748 he publifhed his novel of Roderick Random, 2 
book which ftill continues to have a moft extenfive fale, and firft 
“eftablifhed the Doétor’s reputation. All the firft volume, and the be- 
ginning of the fecond, appear to confift of real incident and character, 
though certainly a good deal heightened and difguifed. The judge, 
his grandfathet, Crab arid Potién, the two apothecaries, and ’Squire 
Gawkey, were: characters well known in that part of the kingdom 
where the ‘féené was laid. Captains Oakhum and Whiffle, Do¢tors 
Mackthane and Morgan, were alfo fajd to be ‘real perfonages; But 
their names we have either never leatned, or have now forgotten. A 
bookbinder and’ barber- long contended for being thadowéd 
under the name of Strap. ‘The Dottor feems to have enjoyed a pecil- 
fiar felicity in defcribing fea characters, particularly the officérs atid 
failors of the navy. “His Trttnaion, Harchway, and bi » are highly- 
finithed originals; “but what'exceeds them all, and chaps eqttals any 
chataétet that has yet beth paintéd by the happieft® genius of anciéht 
or- modern times, is his Lieutenant Bowling. . Tliis is indeed natute 
itelf; original, unique, “and fui generis, As well as the iaddér of 


* The paffages in Roderick Random here hited at, are the following : 
Speaking of theatrical managers in general, the author calls them “a fet of 

- feountirels, fo habituated te falfehood and equivocation, that, I verily be- 
lieve, they would find it the utmoft difficulty to utter.one fyllable of truth, 
though their lives depended upon their fincerity.”—They,,. who know fuch 
mana: beft, Will detérmine how far this harth reflection thould be ad- 

_ mitted as a generat rule, and whether Mr. Garrick, of all managers, fhodld 


be made an exception —The other paffage points particularly at this great. 


aétor ; enumerating the virtues, for which he has been fo carefiéd by péo- 
le of fafhion. “ it is not for the quality of his heart, that this little para- 

te i$ mvited to the tables of Dukes aad Lords, who hire extraordinary 
cooks for his entertainment: his avarice they fee not, his ingratitude,they 
feel not, his hvpocrify accommodates itfelf to their -humours, and is of 
confequencg pleating; but he.is geiely courted for his buffoonery, and wil 
be admitted into the choiceft parties-of quality for his talent of mimicking 
Punch and his wife Joan, when a poct of the moft exquifite genius, 13 
-not able to attract the leaft regard.” Rov. RAnvom, Vol. If. Chap. LXIIL 
; ; promotion, 
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romotion, his very name has,long become proverbial for.an honett 
Blunt feaman, unacquainted with mankind and the ways of the wotld. 

By the ‘publication of that-work the Doctor had aequited fo great a 
reputation, that henceforth a certain degree of fuccefs was infured to’ 
every thing known’ or: fulpected to proceed from. his hand, . In the 
courfe of a’ few years the adventures of Petegrine Pickle appeared * ; 
a work of great ingenuity and conuivance in the coipofition, and in 
which an uncommon degree of erudition is diplayed, particularly in 
the defcription of the exftertainment given by the Republican Doétor, 

“alter the manner Of the antients: Under this perfonage the late Dr. 
Akenfide, author of a‘ fathous poem, intitled,; The Pleafures of the 
sImagination, is fuppofed to be typified: and it would be difficult to 
determine whether ‘prototnd Jearning or genuine humour predominate 
moft in this epifode. » Butler and Smollett: fegm to be the only two 
_who haye -united things, feemingly fo difcordant, happily together ; 
_for Hudibras is one of the moft learned works in.any language ; an 
it requites no common fhare of reading, affifted with a good memory, 
thoroughly to relifh and underftand it, . Another ¢pifode of The Ad- 
ventures of a Lady of Quality, likewife inferted in this work, contri- 
“buted greatly to its fuccefs, and is indeed admirably well executed, 
Yet, ifer giving all due praife to the merit and invention difplayed in 
‘Peregrine Pickle, we cannot help thinking it is inferior, in what_may 
‘be called ‘naiver#, a thing better conceived than exprefled, to Rode- 
rick Rando. 

Thefe were not the only original compofitions of this ftamp with 
which the. Doctor has favoured the public, Ferdinand Count Fa- 
thom + ard Sir Launcelot Greaves { are {till in the lift of what may 
be éalled reading-novels ; but there is no injuftice in placing them in 

‘a rank far below the former. No doubt invention, character, compo- 
’ fition, and‘ contrivance, are to be found in both; but then fituations 
are defcribed which are hardly poffible, and characters are painted, 

‘which, if not altogether unexampled, are at leait incompatible with 
modern manners ; and which ought not to be, as the fcenes are laid 
in modern times. 

The laft work which the Doétor publifhed, was of much the fame 

‘ fpecies, but caft into differént form—The Expedition of Humphry 
. Clinker §. It confitts of: a feries of letters, - written by different per- 

fons to their refpettive correfpondents, He has here carefully avoided 
- the faults which may be juitly charged to his two former productions. 
. On the contrary an admirable knowledge of life and manners is dif- 
played; and mott ufeful leffons are given, applicable to interefting, 
but to very common fituations. 

We know not that ever the remark has been made, but there is cer- 
tainly a very obvious fimilitude between the three heroes of the Doc- 
tor’s chief productions. Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, and 
Matthew Bramble, are all brothers of the fame family. The fame 


* 3751. 
+ Publithed in the year 1754. 
} Firft printed in the Britith Magazine, and afterwards in 2 vols. 12mo, 
1762. 
§ Printed in 3 vols. 177% 
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vfatitieal, cynical difpofition, the fame generofity and benevolence, are 
the dittinguithing and characteriftical features of all three; but they 
are far from being fervile copies or imitations of each other. ‘They 
differ as much as the Ajax, Diomed, and Achilles of Homer. This 
was undoubtedly a great effort of genius ; and the Doétor feeims to have 
eae is own character at the ditferent ftages and fituations of 
’ his fife." 

Betore he took a houfe at.Chelfea, he attempted to fettle as prac- 
titioner of phyfic at Bath; and, with that view, wrote a treatife on the 
waters *; but was unfucce(fstul, chiefly becaufe he could not render 
himfelf agreeable to the women, who tavour is-certainly af great 
confequence to all candidates for eminence,. whether in medicine or 
divinity. This, however, was a little extraordinary; for thofe who 

' temenbbered Dr. Smollett at that time, cannot but acknowledge that 
he was as graceful and handfome a man as any of the age he lived in; 
belides, there was a certain dignity in his air and manner which 
could not but infpire refpect wherever he appeared. Perhaps he was 
too fvon difcourazed; in all probability, had he perfevered, a man of 
his great learning, profound fagacity, and intenfe application, befides 
being endued with every other external-as wel] as internal accomplith- 
ment; muft have at laft fucceeded, and, had he attuinedto common 
old age, been at the head of his profeffion. . 

Abandoning phyfic altogether as a profeffiion, he fixed his refidence 
at Chelfea, and turned his thoughts entirely to writing. Yet, as an 
author, he was not near fo fuccetsful as his happy genius and acknow- 
ledged merit certainly deferved. He never acquired @ patron among 
the great, who, by his favour or beneficence, relieved him from the 
neceffity of writing for a fubfiftence. The truth is, Dr. Smollett pof 
feffed a loftinefs and elevation of fentiment and character which ap- 
pears to have difqualitied him from currying favour among thofe who 
were able to confer favours. It would be wrong to call this difpofitioa 
of his, pride, or haughtinefs; for to his equals and interiors he was 
ever polite, friendly, and generous. Book(fellers may therefore be faid 
to have been his only pairons; and from them he had cunitant em- 

loyment in tranflating, compiling, and reviewing, He tranflaied 
Gir Blas and Don Quixote ¢, both fo happily, that all the former 
tranflations of thefe excellent productions ot genius are ina fair way 
of being fuperfeded by his. His name likewife appears to a tranflation 
of Voltaire’s profe works ; but little of it was done by his own hand 5 
he only revifed¥t, and added a few notes. He was concerned in great 
variety of compilations, His Hiftory of England { was the principal 
work of that kind. It has in itfelf real intrintic merit; but, confider- 
ing the time and circumftances in which it was written, it is indeed a 
prodigy of genius, and a great effort of application. It hada mott ex- 


* Intitled, “ An Effay on the external Ufe of Water, in a Letter to 
“ Dr.——, with particular Remarks upon the prefent_ Method of ufipg 
“ the Mineral Waters at Bath, in Somerfethhire, and a Plan for rendering 
“ them more fafe, agreeable, and efficacious” Quarto. 1752. 

+ Printed in gto. 2 vols. 1755. Since his death a tranflation of Telemas 
_ hus has alfo appeared. 

t Fit printed in 4 vols. gto. 1757. 
Va. V. Ee tenfive 
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tenfive Tale, and the Doctor is faid to have received 20001, fot writitg 
it and the Continuation. He was employed, during the laft years of 
his life; in preparing a new edition of the Ancient and Modern Uni- 
verfal Hiftory, great part of which he had originally written himfelf, 
particularly the Hittories of France, Italy, and Germany, He lived 
nearly to compleat this work, and it is faid it will foon be publithed. 

In the year-1755 he fet on foot the Critical Review, and continued 
- the principal manager of it, till he went abroad the firft time in the 
year 1763. To ipeak impartially, he was, perhaps, too acrimonious 
fometimes in the conduct of that work, and at the fame time too fore, 
and difplayed too much fenfibility when any of the unfortunate authors 
whofe works he bad, it may be, juftly cenfured, attempted to re- 
taliate. 

The writer proceeds to relate the caufe and confequence of 
our author’s difpute with Admiral Knowles, his breach with 
Mr. Wilkes,.on account of the North Briton, &c; but of 
thefe and our own idea of Dr. Smollet’s writings and charaéter 
we may {peak hereafter. Ww. 





Poems, fuppofed to have been written at Briftol, by Thomas Rowley, 
and Others, in the Fifteenth Century; the greateft Part now fir 
publifhed from the maf? authentic Copies, with an engraved Spect- . 
men of one of the MSS. To which are added, a Preface, an 
introductory Account of the feveral Pieces, anda Gloffary. 8vo. 
6s. Payne and Son. 

We have here a fingular curiofity, but whether a genuine 
or fictitious remnant of antiquity, we pretend not to deter- 
mine; nor can we give a more fatisfactory account of it than 
is done by the retpectable editor* in his preface ; which we 
therefore prefent entire to our readers. 

“¢ The poems, which make the principal part of this collection, have 
for fome time excited much curiolity, as the fuppofed productions of 
Thomas Rowley, a priett of Brittol, in the reigns of Henry VI. and 
_ Edward IV. They are here faithfully printed from the moft authentic 
MSS that could be procured ; of which a particular defcription is given 
in the Jutrodudlory account of the feveral pieces contained in this volume, - 
fubjoined to this preface. Nothing more therefore feems neceflary at 
prefent, than to inform the Reader fhortly of the manner-in which 
thefe Poems were brought to light, and of the authority upon which 
they are afcribed to the perfons whofe names they bear. 

** This cannot be done fo fatisfactorily as in the words of Mr. George 
Catcott of Briftol, to whofe very laudable zeal the public is indebted 
for the moft confiderable part of the followimg collection. His account 
of this: “* The firft difcovery of certain MSS having been depotited in 


* The publication of this volume, we are informed, was Secpntented by 


* the fame learned gendeman who favoured the public with the laft very accu- 
rate edition of the Canterbury Tales ; and who, to borrow his own expref- 
fion, “ of all men living, is befl qualified” for fuch an undertaking. Rew. 

; 6 ae 
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Redclift church, above three centuries ago, was made in the year 1768, 
at the time of opening the new bridge at Briftol, and was owing to a 
publication in Harley's Weekly Journal, 1 October 1768, containing an 
Account of the ceremonies obferved at the ening of the old bridge, taken, as 
it was faid, from avery antient M§. This excited the curiofity of fome 
perfons to enquire atter the original. The printer; Mr. Farley, could 
give ho account of it, or of the perfon who brought the copy ; but at- 
ter much enquiry it was difcovered, that the perion who brought the 
copy was a youth, between 15 and 16 years of age, whofe name was 


Thomas Chatterton, and whofe family had been fextons of Kedciift, 


church for near 150 years. His father, who was now dead, had alfo 
been matter of the free-fchool in Pile-itreet. The young man was at 
firit very unwilling to difcover from whence he had the original ; but, 
after many promifes made to him, he was at laft prevailed on to: ac- 
a that he had received this, together wih many other M88, 
from his father, who had found them in a large cheft in an upper room 

over the chapel on the north fide of Redclift church.” 
** Soon after this, Mr. Catcott commenced his acquaintance with 
young Chatterton*, and partly as prefents partly as purchafes, procured 
rom 


* The hiftory of this youth is fo intimately conneéted with that of the 
poems now publifhed, that the Reader cannot be too early apprized of the 
principal circumftances of hii fhort fife. He was born on the zoth of No- 
vember 1752, and educated at a charity fchool on St. ‘Auguftin’s Back, 
where nothing more wag taught than reading, writing, and accounts. Ar 
the age of fourteen, he was articled clerk to an attorney, ‘with whom he 
continued till he left Briftol in April 1770. 

Though his education was thus confined, he difcorered an early turn to- 
wards poetry and Englith antiquities, particularly heraldry. How foon he 
began to be an author is not known. In the Towa and Country Magazine 
for March 1769, are two letters, probably, from him, as they are dated at 


Briftol, and fubfcribed with his ufual fignature, D. B. The firft contains. 


fhort extracts from two MSS., “ qwritten three hundred years ago by one 
Bowley, a Monk,” concerning drefs in the age of Henry 11.; the other, 
* ETHELGAR, @ Saxon poem,” in bombatt profe. In the fame Magazine 
for May 1769, are three communications from Briftol, with the fame figna- 
ture, D. B. viz. Cerdick, tranflated from the Saxon (in the fame ttyle 
with Ethelgar), p. 233.—Ob/ervations upon Saxon beraldry, with drawings 
of Saxon atchigvements, &c. p. 245.—-Elenoure and Juga, written three 
byndred years ago by 'T. Rowley @ fecular fis » Pp. 273- This laft poem 
is reprinted in this volyme,.p. 19. Inthe fubfequent months of 3769 and 


1770 there are feveral other pieces in the fame Magazine, which are un- 


‘dpubtedly of his compofition. 


In April 1770, he Jeft Briftol and came to London, in hopes of advancing - 


his fortune by his talents for writing, of which, by this time, he had con- 
ceived a very high opinion. In the profecution of this fcheme, he appears 
to have almoft entirely depended upon the patronage of a {ct of genalemen, 
whom an eminent euler ae ago pointed out, as not the very cag {uses 
or rewarders of merit, the bookfellers of this great city. At his fiult arri- 
val indeed he was fo unlucky as to find two of his expetted Macenafes, the 


gne-in the King’s Bench, and the other in Newgate. But this little dif- . 


appointment was alleviated by the encouragement which he received from 
cme semeaert ; and on the Jah of Mav he writes to his mother, in high 
fa" , Ee2z fpiriss 
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from him copies of many of bis MSS. im profe and verfe. Other copies’ 
were ditpofed of, imthe tame way, to Mr. William Barrett, an eminent 
furgeon at Briftol, who has long been engaged in writing the hiflory of 
that city. Mr. Barrett alto procured irom him fevetal fragments, fome 
of a confiderable length, wntren upen veilum*, which he afferted to 
be part of his osiginal MSS. In fhort, in the {pace of a bout eighteen 
months, from October 1768 to April 1770, betides the Poems ‘now 
publifhed, he produced as many compofitions, in profe and verfe, un- 
der the names of Rowley, Cannynge, &c. as would nearly fill fuch an- 
ether volume. 2 s 


fpirits upon the change in his fituation, with the. following farcaftic refiee- 
tion upon his former patrons at Briftol. “ ds te Mr. ——, Mr. » Mr. 

» &c. &c. they rate literary lumber fo low, that J believe an auther, in 
their eflimation, muft be poor indeed !' But bere matters are otberwife. Had 
Rowley been a Londoner inflead of a Briliowyan, I could have lived by co- 
pying bis works.” 

In a letter to his fifter, dated 30 May, he informs her, that he is em-' 
ployed “ in writing a voluminous hiftory of London, toappear in numbers 
the beginn.ng of next winter.” In the mean time, he. had written fome-" 
thing in praife of the Lord Mayor (Beckford), which had procured him the 
honour of being pref«nted to his Lordfhip. In the letter juft mentioned he 

ives the following account. of his reception, with fome curious obferva- 
tions upon political writing: “ ‘The Lord Mayor receivedme as politely as 
a citizen could. But the devil of the matter is, there is no money to be got of 
this fide of the queftion.—But he is a poor author who cannot write on both 
fides.—Effays on the patriotic fide will fetch no more thai what the copy is 
fold for; As the pamiots themfelves are fearching for a place, they have 
_ wo gratuity to fpare.—On the’other hand, unpopular effays will not even be 
accepted ; and you muft pay to have them printed : but then vou feldem lofe 
by it, as courtiers are fo fenfjble of their deficiency in merit, that they ge- 
neroufly reward all who know how to dawb them with the appearance 
of it. : 

Notwithftanding his employment on the Hiftory of London, he continued 
6 write inceflantly in various periodical publications. On the r1th of July 
he tells his fifter that he had pieces Jaft montlr in the Gofpel Magazine; the 
Town' and Country, viz. Maria Friendlefs ; Falfe Step; Hunter of Oddi- 
ties; To Mifs Buth, &e. Court and City; London; Political Regijler ; 
Kc. But all thefe exertions of his genius brougltit in fo Kittle profit, that he 
was foon reduced to real indigence ; from which he was relieved by. death 
(in what manner is not certainly known), on the 24th of Auguft or there- 
about, when he wanted near three months to complete his eighteenth year. 
The floor of his chamber was covered with written papers, which he had 
torn into {mall pieces ; but there was no appearance (as the Editor has been 
credibly informed’) of any writings om paithinnit or vellum. 

* Que of thefe' fragments, by Mr, Barrett’s permiffion, has been copied 
in the manner of a ‘Fae fimile, wy that ingenious artift Mr. Strutt, and an 
engraving of it is inferted at p. 288. ‘Two other fmall-fragments of Poctry 
are printed in p. 277, 8,9. See the Introductory Account. The fragments 
an profe, which are confiderably larger, Mr Barrett intends to publifh in 
his Hiftory of Brifiol, which, the Editor has the fatisfa€tion to 1iform the 
Publick, is very faradvanced. In rhe fame work will be inferted A Difeorfe 
on Briflowe, and the other -hifiorjeal pieces im profe, which Chaiterton at 
different times deliveted out, as Copicd from Rowley’s MS$.; with fuch 
xemarks by Mr. Barrett, as he of all men living is beft qualified to make,: 
from his accurate tefearches into the Antiquities of Briftel. ie 

“s 
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“In April 1770, Chatterton went to London, and died there in the I. 
Augutt following ; fo that the whole hiftory of this extraordinary i 
tran{action cannot now probably be known with any certainty. Whar- : 
ever may have been his part in it; whether he was'the author or only ; 
the copier (as he conftantly afferted) of all thefe produétions; he ap- 

ats to have kept the fecret entirely to himfelf, and not to have put it 
in the power of any other petfon, to bear ceftimony either to his fraud Ht 
or to his veracity. , if 

“« The queftion therefore concerning the authenticity of the Poems 
muft now be decided by an examination of the fragments upen vellum, 
which Mr. Barrett received from Chatterton as part of his original 
MSS., and by the internal evidence which the feveral pieces afford, 

If the fragments fhall be judged to be genuine, it will ftill remain to be 

determined, how far the genuinenefs fhould ferve to authenticate the 

reft of the colleétion, of which. io copies, older than thofe made 

by capers Ses ever Lona anh the — hand, if the 

writing of the fragments fhall be j to be counterfeit and for i 

‘ Chaanen. it wil wot of samy tise, that the matrer of rae wo Ohi 
alfo forged by him, and {till lef, that all the other compofitions, ' 

which he profeffed to have copied from antient MSS., were merely in- 

ventions of hisown. In eithet cafe, the decifion mutt finally depend 

upon the internal evidence, ;, 

“« It may be expected perhaps, that the Editor thould give.an opi- 
nion upon this important qoeftion; but he rather choofes, for man 
reafons, to leave it to the determination of the unprejudiced and intel 
ligent Reader. He had long been defirous that thefe Poems fhould be 
printed ; and therefore readily undertook the charge of fuperintending 
theedition. This he has executed in the manner, which feemed to 
bim beft fuited to fuch a publication ; and here he means that this tafk - 
fhould end. Whether the Poems be really antient, or modern; the 
compofitions of Rowley, or the forgeries ct Chatterton ; they mutt al- 
ways be confidered as a moft fingular and literary curiofity.” 

















The pieces themfelves confift of eclogues, tales, dramatic 
effays, and other verfes; of which the following may ferve as 
a fpecimen, The Gioflary, annexed to the Eclogue, is by 
Chatterton. T 


ECLOGUE THE THIRD 


*¢ Wouldft thou kenn nature in her- better part ? 
Goe, ferche the logges * and bordels* of the hynde 3 5 
Gyff * theie have ante, ‘itte ys roughe-made arte, 

Inne hem $ you fee the blakied © forme of kynde 7, 
Haveth your mynde a lycheynge ® of a mynde ? 
Woulde it kenne everich thinge, as it mote 9 bee 2 


1 lodges, huts, 2 cottages, 3 fervant, flave, peafant. gif. s acom- 


traction of them. _ 6 naked, original...7 nature, 8 liking. 9 might, 
The fenfe of this line is, Would you fee every thing in its primaval 


en 4 Woulde 


‘ 
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Woulde ytte here phrafe of the vulgar from the hyndey 
Without wifeegger *° wordes we knowlache ** free? + 
Gyf foe, rede thys whyche Iche dyfporteynge ‘* pende 5 
Gif nete befyde, yttes rhyme oe ytte commende. 


MANNE. 
Botte whether, fayre mayde, do ye goe? 
O where do ye bende yer waie? 


I wille knowe whether you goe, 
I wylle not bee afieled '3 naie, 


WOMANWN &E 


To Robyn and Nell, all downe in the delle, 
To hele ‘+ hem at makeynge of haie, 


MANN E. 


Syr Rogerre, the parfone, hav hyred mee there, 
Comme, comme, lett us tryppe ytte awaie, 
We'lle wurke "5 and we'lle fynge, and wylle drenche '* of frong 
beer 
As longe as the merrie fommers daie. . 


WOMANN Es 
How harde ys mie dome to wurch ! 
* Moke is mie woe. 
Dame Agnes, whoe lies ynne the Chyrche 
With birtlette *7 golde, 
Wythe gelten ** aumeres,’9 ftronge ontolde, 
What was fhee moe than me, to be 


MANN E 


I kenne Syr Roger from afar 
Tryppynge over the lea ; 

Ich afk why the loverds * fon © 
Is moe than mee. 


SYR ROGERR E, 


The fweltrie ** fonne doth hie apace hys wayne”, 
From everich beme a feme *3 of lyfe doe falle ; 
Swythyn * {cille *5-oppe the haie uponne the playne ; 
Methynckes the cockes begynneth to gre * talle. 
Thys ys alyche oure doome *7 ; the great, the fmalle, 
Motte withe ** and be forwyned *° by deathis darte. 


10 wife-egget, a > Ee 11 knowledge. 12 fporting. 13 an- 
e 


wered. 14 aid, or ro work. 16 drink. 17 a hood, or covering 
for the back part of the - 18 guilded. 19 borders of gold and filver, 
on which was laid thin plates of either metal counterchanged, not unlike 
the prefent Ipangled laces. 20 lord. ‘21 fultry. 22 car. 23 feed. 24 
quickly, prefently. 25 gather. 26 grow. 27 fate. 28 a contraétion of 
wither. 2y dried. * ° + s 


See 
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See! the fwote 3° flourette 3" hath noe fwote at alle ; 
Itte wythe the ranke wede berethe evalle 3+ parte. 


The cravent 33, warrioure, and the wyfe be blente 34, 
Alyche to drie awaie wythe thofe theie dyd bemente 35, 


MANN E. 


All-a-boon 3, Syr Prieft, all-a-boon, 
Bye yer preeftichype nowe faye unto mee ; 
Syr Gaufryd the knyghte, who lyvethe harde bie, 
Whie fhould hee than mee 
Bee moe greate, 
Inne honnoure, knyghtehoode and eftate ? 


SYR ROGERRE 


Attourne 37 thine eyne arounde thys haied mee, , 
Tentyflie ** loke arounde the chaper 39 delle 4° ; 
An anfwere to thie barganette ** here fee, 
Thys welked 4* flourette wylle a lefon telle : 
Arift 43 it blew +4, itte florithed, and dyd welle, 
Lokeynge afcaunce 45 upon the naighbouregreene ; 
Yet with the deigned *® greene yttes rennome 4? felle, 
Eftfoones ** ytte fhronke upon che daie-brente 4° playne, 
Didde not yttes loke, whilett ytte there dyd ftonde 

To crop ytte in the bodde move fomme dred honde. 


Syke 5° is the waie of lyffe; the loverds ** ente 5* 

Mooveth the robber hym therfor to flea 53 ; 

Gyf thou has ethe ‘4, the fhadowe of contente, 

Believe the trothe 55, theres none moe haile °° yan thee, 

Thou wurchett 57 ; welle, canne thatte a trobble bee ? 

Slothe moe wulde jade thee than the rougheft daie. . - 

Couldett thou the kivercled 5* of foughlys 5 fee, 

Thou wouldtt eftfoones © fee trothe ynne whatte I faie; 

Botte lette me heere thie waie of lyffe, and thenne 
Heare thou from me the lyffes of odher menne, 


MANN E, 


I ryfe wythe the fonne, 
Lyche ta om dryve the wayne %, 
And eere mie wurche is don 
I fynge a fonge or twayne %*. 
I followe the plough-tayle, 
Wythe a long jubb * of ale, 


‘go fweet. 31 flower. 32 equal. 33 coward. 34 ceafed, dead, ne 
more. 35dament. 36 a manner of afking a favour. 37 turn. 38 cares 
fully, with circumfpeétion. . 39 dry, fun-burat. 40 valley. 41 a fong, 
or ballad. 42 withered. 43 arifen, or arofe. 44 bloffomed. 45 difdaine 
fully. 46. difdained. 47 glory. 48 quickly. 49 burnt. go fuch. se 
Jord’s. 52 a purl or bag. 53 flay. 54 cafe. 55 truth. $6 happy. 
57 workeft. 5% the hidden or feeret part of. 59 fouls. 60 full foon, or 
prefently. 61 car. 42 two. 63 a boule. ’ 


Botte 
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Botte of the maydens, oh ! 

Itte lacketh notte to telle ; 

Syr Preefte mote notte crie woe, 

Culde hys bull do as welle. 

I daunce the befte heiedeygnes °*, 

And foile ° the wyfeft feygnes ®. 

On everych Seynétes hie daie 

Wythe the mynftrelle ®? am I feene, 

Alla footeynge it awaie, 

Wythe maydens on the greene, 

But oh! I wyfhe to be moe greate, 

In rennome, ténuré, dnd eftate. 

SY¥YR*ROGERRE 

Has thou nefeene a tree penne a hylie, SBy-e 
Whofe unlifte ** braunices % rechen far toe fyghté s 
When fuired 7° unwers 7* deethe heaven fylle, . 
Itte fhaketh deere 7* yn dole 73 and moke-atfyrghte. « - 
Whyleft the congcon 7 flowrette abeffie 75 dyghte7%) 
Stondethe unhurte, unquaced:?7 bie the ferme: 
Syke is a pitte 7 of lyffe; the manneof myghte 
Is tempett-chaft 7%, bys woe great as hys - 


Thiefelfe a flowrerte of a {mall accounte, 
Wouldft harder felle the wynde, -as hygher thee dydfte mounte. 


64 a country dance, ftill praétifed inthe North. 65 battle. 66 acorrup- 
fion of feints. 67 a minftrell isa mufician: 68 unbounded. 69 branches: 
go furious. 71 tempefts,.ftorms. 72 dire. 73 difmay. 74 ‘dwarf. 
75 humiljty. 76 decked. 77 unhurt. 78 piéture. 79 tempelt-beaten. 


On HAPPIENESSE, by Wittram Canynce, 


** Maie Selyneffe on erthes boundes bee hadde ? 

Maie yt adyghte yn human fhape bee founde ? 

Wote yee, ytt was wyth Edin’s bower beftadde, 

Or quite eraced from the feaunce-layd grounde, 

Whan from the fecret fontés the'waterres dyd abounde #? 
Does yt agrofed thun the budyed watike, 
Lyve to ytfelf ang to yes eechoe taulke ? 


All hayle, Contente, thou mayde of turtle-eyne, 
As thie behoulders thynke thaw arte iwreene, 

To ope the dore to Selynefle ys thyne, 

And Chryttis glorie doth upponne thee fheene. 
Doer of the foule thynge ae hath thee feene; . 

.In caves,’ ynn wodes, yan woe, and dole diftreffe, 
Whoere hath thee hath gotten delynefle, 


Oxx JOHNE A DALBENIE, by the fame, 


* Johne makes a jarre toute Lancafter and Yorke; ’ 
Bee fille, gode manne, aud learne to mynde thie worke.” 


A Vey 
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4 Voyage round: the World, in His Britannic Majefty’s Sloop Ref 
lution, commanded by Captain James Cook, during the Years 
17725 34, and 5. By George Forfter, F. R. 8: Member of 
toe Royal Academy of Madrid, — the Society for promoting 
Natural Knowledge at Berlin. 2 Vols. 4to. price 21. 2s. in 
Boards. White. 


Two anonymous accounts of this voyage having already 
been publifhed, and two others, with the names of the writers, 
advertifed, the public will probably have more than fufficient 
information on a fubje&t, in which the generality of readers 
pi not think themfelves fo greatly interefted, as to require 
fuch minute acquaintance with it, atfo confiderable an expence. 

The circumitance of this publication’s being ufhered into 
the world by Mr. Forfter the younger, when his father, Dr. J. R. 
Forfter is concerned in that of captain Cook’s, may feem to 
require both explanations and apology. We fhall give them 
in the words of the Preface. . 

“ The Britith Legiflature;” fays Mr, Forfter, “did not fend out and 
liberally fupport my father ‘as a naturalitt, who was merely to brin 
home a collection of butterflies and dried plants. That fuperior wif 
dom which guides tite courfel of this nation, induced-many perfons of 
confiderable diflinction to aé& on this occafion with unexam is 
nefs.° So far from prefcribing: rules for his conduct, they conceived 
that the man whom they had chofen, prompted by his natural love of 
fcience, would endedvour to derive the greateft poffible advantages to 
‘learning from his voyage. He was only therefore directed to exercife 
all tris -talents, and to extend his obfervations on every remarkable 
object. From him they expetted a philo‘ophical hiftory of the voyage, 
free from prejudice and vulyar error, where human nature fhould be 
reprefented without 7 adhetence to fallacious fyftems, and upon the 
principles of géneral philanthropy; in fhort, an aceount written upop 
a plan which the Jearned world had not hitherto feen executed. 

“My father pertormed the voyage, and collected his obfervations 
agreeable to the ideas which had thus been cntertained of him. Fully 
refolved to complete the purpofe of .his miffion, and to communicate 
his difcoveries tu the public, and not allowing himfelf any time to reft 
from the fatigues which he had undergone, he infcribed apd pre- 
fented the firit fpecimen of his labours his majefly within tour 
months after his return*, The hiftory of the voyage, the principal 
performance which was demanded at his hands, next engroffed his 
whole attention, It was at firft prepofed, that from his own and cap- 
tain Cook’s journals a fingle natiative fhould be compofed, in which 
the important obfervations of each fhould be inferted, and referred to 
their proper authors by different marks. My father received a part of 
captain Cook’s journal, and drew up feveral fheéts as a fpecimen; 
however, as it was foon after thought more expedient to feparate the 

* Charaéteres Generum Plantaruin Mg im Infulis maris auftralis colleg- 
&c. Joannes Reinoldus Forfter, LL. D. & Georgius Foriter, 4t0. 

two 
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two journals, this plan was not profecuted. The Right Honourable 
the Lords Commiffioners of the Admiralty, being defirous of ornamen- 
ting the account of the late difcoveries with a number of plates, en- 
graved after the drawing of the artift who went on the voyage, gene- 
roufly granted the whole expence of the engraving + in equal fhares 
to captain Cook and my father. An agreement was drawn up on the 
13th of Auguft, 1776, between captain Cook and my father, in the 
prefence, and with the fignature, of the carl of Sandwich, fpecifying 
the particular parts of the account which were to be prepated for the 
prefs by each of the parties feparately, and confirming to them both 
jointly the generous gift of the plates from the Board of Admiralty. 
Tn confequence of this, my father prefented a fecond f{pecimen of his 
narrative for the perufal of the earl of Sandwich, and was much fur- 
prifed at firft that this fecond effay was entirely difapproved; but after 
jome time he was convinced, that as the word * narrative” was 
omitted in the agreement, he had no right to compote a connected 
account of the voyage. He was told that if he meant to preferve his 
claim to half the profit ariling from the plates which the Board of 
Admiralty provided, he muft conform to the letter of the agreement ; 
and though he had always confidered himfelf as fent out chiefly with 
a view to write the hiftory of the voyage, he acquiefced for the benefit 
of his family, and ftrictly confined himielf to the publication of his 
unconnected philofophical obfervations made in the courfe of the 


voyage. 
Teno confefs, it hurt me much, to fee the chief intent of my 


father’s miilion defeated, and the public difappointed in their expec- 
tations of a philofophical recital ot facts. However, as I had been ap- 
pointed his affiftant in the courfe of this expedition, I thought it in- 
eumbent upon me, at leaft to attempt to write fuch a narrative. Every 
cenfideration prompted me to undertake the tafk, which it was no 
longer in his power to perform. It was a duty we owed to the public; 
I had collected fufficient materials during the voyage, and I had as 
much good will to begin with, as any traveller that ever wrote, or 
any compiler that was ever bribed to mutilate a narrative. I was 
bound by no agreement whatfoever ; and: that to which my father had 
figned, did not make him an/iverable for my aétions, nor in the moft 
diftant manner preclude his giviog me afliftance. Therefore, in every 
important circumitance, I had leave to confult his journals, and have 
been enabled to draw up my narrative with the moft fcrupulous at- 
tention to hiftorical truth,” 

How far.this apology may juftify either father or fon, for 
charging the public with two volumes in quarto, will be better 
known, when Capt. Cook’s and Dr. Forfter’s publication comes 
out, and the importance of the difference between that and the 
prefent determined, In.the mean time our author gives the 
following idea of their difparity, as an excufe for his own. 

* At firit fight it may feem fuperfluous to offer two relations of this 
voyageto the world; but when we confider them as natratives of inte- 

+ This expence amounts to upwards of 2000], all the plates being ex- 
_ecuted by the ableit artifts. 
reiting 
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refting facts, it muft be allowed that the latter will be placed in a 
ftronger light, by being related by different perfons. Our occupations 
when in harbour were widely different; whilit captain Cook was em- 
ployed in victualling or refitting the hip, I went in queit of the ma- 
nifold objects which Nature had fcattered throughout the land. No- 
thing is therefore more obvious, than that each of us may have caught 
many diftinct incidents, and that our obfervations will frequently be 
foreign to each othér. But above all, it is to be obferved, that the 
fame objects may have been feen in different points of view, and that 
the fame fact may often have given rife to different ideas. Many cir- 
cumftances familiar to the navigator, who has been bred on the rough 
element, itrike the landman with novelty, and furnith entertainment 
to his readers. The feaman views many objects on fhore with a re- 
trofpect to maritime affairs, whilft the other attends to their eeconomi- 
cal ufes. Ina fhort, the different branches of fcience which we have 
fludied, our turns of .mind, our heads and hearts have made _a difler- 
ence in our fenfations, reflections, and cxpreffions, This difparity 
may have been rendered {till more evident, as I have flightly paffed 
over all regulations relative to the interior azconomy of the hip and the 
crew: [have ttudioufly avoided nautical details both at fea and in har- 
bour, nor ventured to determine, how often we reefed, or {plit a fail 
in a-ftorm, how many times we tacked to weather a point, and how 
often our refractory bark difobeyed her Palinurus, and mified ftays. 
The bearings and diftances of projecting capes, of peaks, hills, and 
hummocks, of bays, harbours, ports, and coves, at different hours of 
the day, have likewife been in general omitted. Thefe inftrnétive par- 
ticulars thrive in the proper field of the navigator. ‘The hiftory of 
captain Cook’s firit Voyage Round the World*, was eagerly read by 
all European nations, but incurred univerfal cenfure, I had almoft faid 
contempt. It was.the fate of that’ Hittory, to be compiled by a perfon 
who had not been on the voyage; and to the frivolous obiervations, 
the uninterefting digrefions, and fophitical principles, of tkis writer, 
the ill-fuccefs of the work has been attributed ; though few are able to 
determine, with what degree of juftice the blame is thrown upon the 
compiler. The active lite of captain Cook, and his indefatigable pur- 
fuits after difcoveries, have made it impoflible for him to fuperintend 
the printing of his own Journals; and the public, I am much afraid, 
muit again converfe with him by means of an interpreter, His pre- 
fent performance will, in all probabiiity, have another cireumftance 
in common with the former, where many imporiant obfervations, 
thought obnoxious, have been fuppreffed, ‘as is cultomary in France. 
The fame authority which blew ott M. de Bougainville trom the ifland 
of Juan Fernandez, could hufh to filente'the Brith guns, whiltt the 
Endeavour cannonaded the Postuguefe fort at Madeira ¢. Without 

entering 


* In the Endeavour, from 1768 to 377%, drawn up by Dr. John Hawkef- 
wort, ‘ 

+ The two circumfances here alluded to, are well known facts, though 
fupprefied in the publifhed nayratives. M. de Bougainville {pent fome time 
at fens Fernandez, and completely refrefhed his crew there, though he 
withes to have it undetftood, that pak _prevented his aes * at 
Fra ab 
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entering farther into this fubject, I fhall only obferve, that the above 
remark will give an adequate idea of the authenticity #f a pefformance, 


which is fubmitted to cenfure and mutilation, before it is offered to the 
public.” 


' We leave the reader to judge of the writer’s candour, in thus 
indireétly endeavouring ta prepoffels the world with the defici- 
éncies of Capt. Cook’s Narrative: whofe principal,merit, we 
are given to underftand, wail confift in the exaétitude of nauti- 
cal obfervations and the beauty of theembellifhments. At the 
fame tine if Mr. Forfter the younger had made lets parade of 
his philofophy, the profundity of which is by no means very 
con{picuous in the narrative itfelf *, it would have argued fome- - 
what more in favour of his modefty. We muft do him the 
juftice, however, to fay, that he difpleys a duc regard for re- 
ligion, and a proper fenfe of the iubordination of natural 
feats, to a fupernatural and fupreme firft-caufe. Thus, re- 


that ifland, © Captain Cook, in the Endeavour, batteved the Loo-fort at Ma- 


deira, in conjunétion with an Englifh frigate, thus refénting an affront 
which had been offered to the Britifh flag. 

_® At leat the affe&tation of philofophizing, on every occafion, leads him 
fometimes into puerility and affectation. It may, indeed, be of ufe to freth- 
water faitors to be told, that mulled red-wine is good for a fea-ficknefs ; 
bur it is.a fpeculation of little worth to obferve, that aman on fhip-board is 
in an unnatural fituation, or that his withing to be at land proves him not 
to be an amphibious animal. Capr. Cook, we dare fay, is too much of a 
feaman; and too little of a fage, to philolophize as Mr. Forfter does in the 
following paffage. 

** Ig proportion as we ftood off thore, the wind encreaféed, the billows 
role haber, and the vefiel rolled vielentiy from fide to fide. Thofe who 
were not ufed to the fea, nay fome. of the o}deft. mariners, were affecied by 
the fea-ficknefs, in various degrees of violence. It was of different dura- 
tion with different perfons, and after it had comtinued three days arfiongft 
us, we found the greateft relief from red port wine milled, with {pices and 


r. : 
: " {Monday 20} On the 2oth, we fell in with Cape Ortegal, on the coatt 
pf Gallicia in Spain ; the natives call it Or tiguera, and 1% was probably the 
Promontorium Trileucum of the ancients. The country hereabouts is hilly; 
where the naked rock appears it is white, and the.tops of the’ mountains are 
covered with wood. | alfo obferved fome corn-fields almoft ripe, and 
fome {pots which feemed te. be covered with heath. The cagernets with 
which every body gazed at this land, powerfully perfuaded me, that man- 
kind were not meant to be amphibious animals, aud that of courfe our pre- 
fent firuation was an unnatural ong; an idea that tceims to have occuared te 
Horace, when he fays, 
Necquicquam Deus abfcidir 
Prudens oceano diffociabili 
Terras;, fi. tamen impice ; 
Non tangenda rates tranfiliunt vada, 
In vain did Nature’s wife command 
Divide the ‘waters from the land, 
If daring thips and men profane, 
Invade th” inviolable main.” © 
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fle€&ting on the narrow efcape from fhipwreck, which the Re- 
folution floop experienced’ in Plymouth-Sound ; he fays, 

* (1772] Our feamen looked upon this fortunate event, as an omen 
favourable to the fuccets of the voyage, while we could not avoidre- 
flecting on the tutelar guidance of Divine Providence, which had thus 
manifefted itfelf in a critical moment, that might eafily have put an 
effectual ttop to our projects *, We thall, in the courfe of this hif- 
tory, find frequent inilances of impending deftruction, where all hu- 
man help would have been inefectual, if our better fortune had not 
peat under the fuperior direction of Him, without whof> know- 
ledge not a fingle hair falls trom our heads. We are ever ready to 
give due applaufe and do tull juttice to the great fhill and yood conduct 
of our able circumnavigators ; but we cannot avoid aitributing every 
tuing to its proper foarce, and ‘hat efpecially to a higher power, which 
human art, though aided by etfroutery and ireligion, dares not windi- 
cate ¢ to itielt.” 

As a fpecimen of Mr. Forfter’s manner of writing, and the 
fpecies of entertainment the reader will meet with in thefe vo- 
lumes, we fhall quote two paflages of a different kind, the one 
defcriptive of the inhabitants of the Society’s Iflands, the other 
of thofe of New Zealand.—Speaking of the former, he fa 

‘* (1773, September] They appeared to be fo exattly like the 'Ta- 
heitians, that we could perceive no‘ ditterence, nor could we by any 
means verity that aflértion of rormer navigators, that the women of 
this ifland were in general fairer and more handfome { ; but this ma 
vary according to circumitances. They were however not fo troubl 
fome in begging for beads and other prefents, nor fo forward to. beftow 
‘their favours on the new comers, though at our landing and putting 
off, fome ot the common fort frequently performed an .indecenit cere- 
mony, which is defcribed in the accounts of former. voyagers, but 
without any of the preparatory circumftances’ which Qoratooa had 
practifed j. We had jikewife much lefs reafor' to extol the h ey 
of the inhabitants, their.general behaviour being rether thore indiffer- 
ent, and the Taheitian cuttom of reciprocal prei€nrs ‘almoit entirely 
unknown. On our walks we were unmolefted, bar their conduct was 
bolder and more. unconcerned than that of the Taheitians,\and the ex- 
plofion, as weil as the etfects of our fowling-pieves did not itrike them 


With fear and attonifhment. ‘Thele ditierences were certainly owing © 


* That it is not uncommon for fhips, under the fame circumftances as 
the Refolution floop, to take confiderable damage, appeats from what hap- 
pened to the Aldborough, May 19, 1776, which broke from the buoys m 
the fame wanner, but drove afhore on Drake’s ifland, and was bulged ta 

1eces,. 
' + We fuppofe the writer meant to fay arrogate. Little miftakes of this 
kind, in the ufe of words, frequently occur'in this work. Thus Mr. Fos- 
fter writes aloft worfe for nearly as bad. Thefe flips, however, are ve- 
nial, and would not have been noticed, had not our author dropped more 
than one intimation of his 4terary as well as philofophical abilities. Rew 

t See Hawkefworth, vol. II. p. 254. 

See Hawkelwopsh, gol. 11, p- 125+, Sec alfo vol. Ik p 438. 440. They 
Jifted up their garments "fvour the knee to the wailt. 
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to the various treatment which the people of both iflands had met with 
on the part of Europeans. There were, however, not wanting in- 
ftances of hofpitality and good-will even here. A chief, named 
Towxiza, entreated my father to come to his houfe, which lay in the 
intérior part of the plain. He accepted the invitation, and was very 
well entertained ; befides having an opportunity of purchafing one of 
thofe targets or breaft-plates which I have already mentioned. 

“ [Sunday 5.] Oree came on board early the next morning with his 
fons, the eldett of them a handfome little boy, about eleven years old, 
who received our prefents with great indifference; but he, as well as 
all the people of the ifland, were highly delighted with the bagpipe, 
and required it to be conitantly played. With Oree, who now went 
by the name of Cookee, as he had done whilit the Endzavour lay 
here *, we returned on fhore, where we difperfed in fearch of plants 
and other curiofities. In the evening we ali met together again, when 
Dr. Sparrman, who had been entirely by him‘elf towards the north 
point of theifle, acquainted us that he had met with a large lagoon of 
falt-water, which extended feveral miles parallel to the coaft, and had 
an intolerable ftench on account of the putrid mud which lay on its 
fhores. Here he had met with feveral plants, which are common 
enough in the ifles and coails of the Eait Indies, but not io frequent 
in other parts of the South Sea iflands. A {ingle native, whom he had 
entrufied with his plant-bay, had proved extremely taithful to him. 
Whenever the doctor fat down to defcribe, the native feated himfelf 
behind him, and took both the {fkirts of his coat, containing his 
pockets, in his hand, in order, as ‘he faid, to prevent the thieves from 
coming at them. By this means the docior had not loft any thing 
when he came on board; feveral of the natives, however, feeming to 
think him in their power, had beftowed upon him fome ill-natured 
looks and opprobrious names. 

“* The next day he ventured out again entirely by himfelf, while 
we remaine.| at the trading-p!ace witl. captain Cook. Oue of the na« 
tives, named Tubai, a tall man, drefled in feveral large pieces of the 
cloth of bark, ftained with red, and who had feveral bundles of birds 
feathers hanging at his girdle, prohibited the fale of hogs and bread- 
fruit, and actually feized a bag of nails which the captain’s clerk held 
in his hand. However, when the latter called for atliitance, he let it 
go againy and perceiving one of our young gentlemén trying to firike 
a bargain for a large fowl, he took a nail trom him by force, and 
threatened to beat him with his club. A complaint being made to 
captain Cook, juft as he was going aboard in a boat, he returned 
afhore, and bid Tubai'to leave the place. Upoa his refufal, the cap- 
tain went up to him and feized two large clubs which the native had 
in his*hand ; but the later ftruggied with him, till captain Cook drew 
his-hanger, on which he made off. ‘The clubs, which were made of 
the cafuarina wood, were broken and the pieces thrown into the fea, 
by the captain’s order, witile he recalled the rett of the natives, who 

- began to be alarmed, and were preparing to leave the trading-place. 
They all agreed chat this ‘Tubal was a bad man (tata-ecno), and icemed 


* See Hawkefworth, vol. 11. p. 251. 
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to think that we had done him juftice. However, as captain Cook 
was going to fend his boat on board for a party of marines to protect 
our traders, the whole croud difperfed at once and left us alone. We 
had not been above two minutes at a lofs to account for their beha- 
viour, when Dr. Sparrman arrived almoft firipped naked, and with 
the marks of feveral violent blows. He had been accofted on his walk 
by two of the natives, who had invited him to proceed farther into the 
country, with many proteftations of friendjhip, and repetitions of the 
word fayo, At once, taking the advantage of an unguarded moment, 
they tore from his fide a hanger, the only weapon he had, and gave 
him a blow over his head as he was ttooping to arm himfelf with a 
ftone. He ftumbled; and they tore a black fattin waiftcoat and feveral 
loofe parts of dreis from him. However, difengaging himfelf, he ran 
towards the beach and ourftripped them, when fome bind-weeds caught 
his feet, and detained him tll the villains came up, They gave him 
repeated blows over his temples and fhoulders, which ftunned him; 
ttripped his fhirt over his head, and were juft preparing to cut his 
hands, becaufe the fleeve-buttons held the fhirt, when he fortunately 
opened them with his teeth, and they made off with their booty. Not 
above fifty yards tartheron, fome natives were at dinner, who, feeing 
him pafling by, came out and invited him to ftop, but he hurried on 
towards the fea. _In his way, however, he met two natives, who im- 
mediately took off their own cloth (adw), drefléd him in it, and at- 
tended Him to the trading-place. Thefe honett people were rewarded 
to the beft of our power with vario:;s prefents, and we all hurried on 
board to reinforce our party. Dr. Sparrman being drefled again, ac- 
companied us to Oree’s houte, to whom we made our complaint. The 
old chief immediately refolved to affift captain Cook in the fearch after 
the thieves, but his noble refolution filled all his relations with terror. 
Upwards of fifty people of both fexes began to weep when he flepped 
into the boat; fome with the moft pathetic and moving geftures wied 
to difluade him; and others held him back and embraced him; but he 
was not to be prevailed upon, and went off with us, faying, that he 
had nothing to apprehend, becauie he was not the guilty perfon. My 
father offered to remain on fhore as an hoitage, but he would not admit 
of it, and took only one of his relations in the boat with him. We 
rowed up a deep creek oppofite the thips, where this villainy had been 
committed, and afterwards took a long walk into the country to no 
purpofe; for all Oree’s meflengers, who were fent to apprehend the 
robbers, did not perform their duty. At laft we returned to the boar, 
where Oree re-embarked with us, notwith{tanding the tears of an ojd 
lady and of her handfome daughter, ‘The young woman, in a fit of 
frantic grief, took up fome fhells and cut herfelf on the head with 
them, but her mother tore them out of her hands, and actually accom- 
panied Oree to the thip. Here he dined with us very heartily, but 
the woman, according to the cuftoin or the country, would not touch 
our provifions. After dinner we brought him back to his houfe, 
' which was crouded with difierent groups of the principal families on 
the ifland, who fat on the yround, and many of whom {hed tears 
plentifully, We fat down amongtt theie difconfolate people, and with 


alt the Taheitian oratory we were matters of, endeavoured to ae 
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them into content and good-humour. The women, in particular, 
thewed a great fenfibility, and could not recover for a long while. At 
latt we fucceeded to appeafe their violence of grief; and, as fome of 
us could not behold their diftrefs, without admiring the excellence of 
their hearts, we naturally fympathized with them, with a degree of 
fincerity which entirely regained their confidence. Itis indeed one of 
the happictt reflections which this voyage has enabled us to make, that 
inftead of finding the inhabitants of thefe ifles wholly plunged in fen- 
fuality, as former voyagers have talfely reprefented them, we have 
met with the moit generous and exalted fentiments among them, that 
do honour to the human race in geveral. Vicious characters are to be 
met with in all focieties of men; but tor one viliain in thefe ifles, we 
can fhew at leaft fifty in England, or any civilized country.” 

In relating their departure from thete iflands, our voyager 
takes occafion to {peak of O-MMzi, or as he was in England com- 
monly called Omiah. 

* A little while after our boat returned from the Adventure, and 
brought on board O-Mai, the only native who had embarked in that 
vefiel with a view to go to England. He ttaid on board our fhip till 
we reached Raietea, whither we now dire¢ted our courfe. As foon.as 
we were come to an anchor there, he returned on board the Adven- 
ture, and afterwards came to England in her, and has for fome time 
engrofied the attention of the curious. He feemed to be one of the 
common people at that time, as he did not afpire to the captain’s = 
pany, but preferred that of the armourer and the common fea Ne 
But when he reached the Cape of Good Hope, where the captain 
dreffed him in his own clothes, and introduced him in the beft compa~ 
nies, he declared he was not a fow/dw, which is the denominatien of » 
the lowett clafs, and aflumed the character of a aa, or attendant v 
the king. ‘The world hath becn amuled at times with diflerent fabu- 
lous accounts concerning this man, among which we need only men- 
tion the ridiculous ttory of his being a “ Prieft of the Sun;” a cha- 
racter which has never exiited in the iflands from whence he came. 
His flature was tall; but very flim, and his hands remarkably fmall. 
His teatures did not convey an idea of that beauty which characterizes 
the men at O-Taheitee; on the contrary, we dd him no injuttice to 
ailert that, among all the inbabitanis of Taheitee and the Society Ifles, 
we have feen few individuals fo ill-favoured as himfelf. His colour 
was likewile the darkeit hue of the c.mmon clafs of people, and cor- 
refponded by no means with «he rank he afterwards affumed. It was 
certainly unfortunate that fiich a man fhould be felected as a fpecimen 
of a people who have. been juftly extolled by all navigators, as re- 
markably well featured and coloured, confidering the climate in which 
they live. The qualities ofthis heart and head refembied thofe of his 
countrymen in general; he was not an extraordinary genius like Tu- 
paia, but he was warm in -his atfeétions, grateful, and humane; he 
was polite, intelligent, lively, and volatile.” 2 ices 

‘To this account of Omiah we {hall add what Mr. Forfter 
fays of him in the Preface refpeting his ftay in England, his 
progrefs in knowledge, and his equipment at his réturn. 


** O.Mai 
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“ O-Mai has been confidered either as remarkably ftupid, or very 
intelligent, according to the different allowances which were made by 
thofe who judged of his abilities. His language, which is deftitute of 
every harfh confonant, and where every word ends in a vowel, had fo 
little exercifed his organs of fpeech, that they were wholly unfit to 
pronounce the more complicated Englith founds; and this phyfical, or 
rather habitual defect, has too often been mifconftrued. Upon his ar- 
rival in England, he was immediately introduced into genteel com- 
pany, led to the moft fplendid entertainments of this great and luxu- 
rious metropolis, and prefented at court amidft a brilliant circle of the 
firft nobility. He naturally imisated that eafy and elegant politenefs 
which is fo prevalent in all thofe places, and which is one of the orna- 
ments of civilized fociety; he adapted the manners, the occupations, 
and amufements, of his companions, and gave many proofs of a quick 
perception and lively fancy. Among the in{tances of his intelligence, 
I need only mention his knowledge of the game of chefs, in which he 
had made an amazing proficiency. The multiplicity of objects which 
crouded upon him, prevented his paying due attention to thofe parti- 
culars which would have been beneficial to himnfelf and to his country- 
men at his return. He was not able to form a general comprehenfive 
view of our whole civilized fyftem, and to abftraét from thence what 
appeared moit ftrikingly ufeful and applicable to the improvement of 
his country. His fentes were charmed by beauty, fymmetry, har- 
mony, and magnificence; they called aloud for gratification, and he 
was accuitomed to obey their voice. The continued round of enjoy- 
ments left him no time to think of his future life ; and being deftitute 
of the genius of Tupaia, whofe fuperior abilities would have enabled 
him to form a plan for his own conduct, his underftanding remained 
unimproved. It can hardly be {uppofed that he never formed:a with 
to obtain fome knowledge of our agriculture, arts, and manufactures ; 

. but no friendly Mentor ever attempted to cherifh and to gratify this 
with, much lefs to improve his moral character, to teach hin our ex- 
alted ideas of virtue, and the fublime principles of revealed religion. 
After having {pent near two years in England, and happily undergone 
inoculation for the f{mall-pox*, he embarked with captain Cook in 
the Refolution, which failed from Plymouth in July 1776. The var 
rious fcenes of debauchery, which are almott unavoidable in the civi- 
lized world, had not corrup:ed the natural good qualities of his heart. 
At parting from his friends his tears flowed plentitully, and his filence 
and outward behaviour proved him,deeply affected. He carried with 
him an infinite variety of dretlesy ormaments, and other trifles, wisich 
are daily invented in order to fupply our artificial wants. His judge- 
ment was in its infant ftate, ‘aad’ iheref@te, like a child, he coveted 

ty thing he faw, and particularly that which had amufed 

‘unexpected-elfect. To gratity his childith inclinations, 

m, rather than from any other motive, he was indulged 

e organ, an eleétrical machine, a coat of mail, and a 

Perhaps my readers expect to be told of his taking on 







* This difeafe proved fatal to Aotourou, the native of O-Taheitee, whom 
M. de Bougaiaville brought to France, and who received nearly the fame 
education as O-Mai. 
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board fome articles of real ufe to his country; I expected it likewife, 
but was difappointed. However, though his country will not receive 
a citizen from us much improved, or fraught with valuable acquifi- 
tions, which might have made him the benefactor, and perhaps the 
law-giver of his people, ftill 1 am happy to reflect, that the thips which 
are once more fent out upon difcovery, are deftined to carry the harm- 
lefs natives of Taheitee a prefent of new domeftic animals. The in- 
troduction of black cattle and fheep on that fertile ifland, will doubtlefs 
increafe the happinefs of its inhabitants ; and this gift may hereafter 
be conducive, by many intermediate caufes, to the improvement of 
their intelleétual faculties.” 

We mutt defer the extra& refpe&ting New Zealand, with 
the remainder of this article, to a future Review. S. 





The Order of Confirmation; or, Laying on of Hands upon thofe 
that are baptized, and come to Years of Difcretion, as improved 
by the Commiffioners agente to review the Common Prayer, 
Anno 1689. 12mo. Price 34. Sewel. 


We cannot {peak with more propriety or truth of this little 
publication than in the words of the preface. 

© The Order of Confirmation is here fo improved and enlarged, that 
nothing can well be conceived more complete and perfect. It is fo 
judicioufly drawn up, as to fuperfede in a yood degree every thing elfe 
that has been written on the fubjeét. The great ule and benefit which 
the Editor apprehends it may be of, as well to the parochial Clergy, as 


to the younger part of the Laity, was the fole motive that induced him 
to make it publick.” 





Obfervations on a Sfourney to Paris, by Way of Flanders, in the 
Month of Augufi, 1776, in wo Volumes, fmall Oétavo, 
price 5s. Robinfon. 

“ If any reader (fays the fenfible author of thefe obfervations) fhould 
be offended with him, betore he enters upon the perufal of his ftory, 
for threwing out one more Journey to Paris: when we have fo many 
already, he has this apology to otter, that the attention of different 
perfons frequently falls upon different objects in the fame place; and 
we fee even the fame things with different eyes, according to our feve- 
ral interefts and difpofitions. This new aw then, howfover indiffe- 
rent in other refpects, will in all probability have fome little variety to 
recommend it: and if after all it fhould preient nothing remarkable, 
the price is finall, and the time to be {pent in reading it not much 
more than what is beftowed on a common news-paper; fo that the 
publication can be an error of no great magnitude. The author how- 
ever is willing to hope, that as he was very well entertained himfelf in 
his vifit co France, he may be able to communicate fome accounts, 


which, while they afford amufement to the fedentary, may alfo be 
ef fome little {ervice to the practical traveller.” 


To 
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To a writer of fuch modeft pretenfions, it were difficult to 
refufe the moderate encomiums that are juftly his due. The 
truth is, that, though different objeéts do ftrike different peo- 
ple, and different accidents happen to them in the fame places, 
the obfervations fo frequently made on a route fo common as 
that from Dover to Paris, even by the way of Flanders, are fo 
trite and familiar, that the traveller might probably make as 
many equally important: and interefting if he had ftaid at 
home.—Not but that we meet with fome novel remarks and 
incidents, in the little narrative before us, that may both 
amufe and inform the reader, The following is a concife 
relation of a concife and curfory method of difpatching a mili- 
litary mafs, at St. Omer’s. 

‘* My wanderings on the Sunday terminated at laft in a church 
where there was a military mafs, or facrament for the foldiers; a 
battalion of whom attended the church for this purpofe. The cere- 
mony was this. In a gallery at the weft end of be church the mufi- 
cians of the regiment were placed, with clarinets, French-horns, and 
baffoons. They opened the affair with a fymphony, in all refpects 
like a modera concerto of Bach or Abel, or one of the new periodical 
overtures. The chaplain of the regiment, in the habiliments of a 
prieft, officiated at the altar, and all the drummers of the regiment 
kneeled down before the rails, attended by their drum-major, with his 
ftatf and taffel. As foon as the hoft was elevated, the drums all ftruck 
up in a moment with a flourifh which went through my head, and all 
the foldiery who filled the church bowed their heads, to fignify that 
they joined in the adoration. Then the mufic played as before, with a 
common jig for one of the ftrains; and after the remaining part of the 
office the priett gave the benediction, at which the foldiers all bowed 
as before; then the mufic concluded, and thus the whole ceremony 
was ended in little more than half an hour. In this fervice of the 
mafs, the congregation only attended as the Jews did of old at their 
facrifices: they received nothing, they faid nothing; but were alto- 
gether paffive » on which account fome of the laity among themfelves 
fay that by this operation they are mafified.” . 

Our traveller’s reflections, upon what he faw, are in general 
pretty juft, although he admits that he was fometimes mif- 
taken. ‘ 

“ In three inftances of which I took particular notice, I found 
myfelf very much out of luck, by judging too haitily of what I faw. 
A French countefs was fitting at the window of her dreffing-room, 
under the hands of her waiting-woman, ‘and by her fide one of her 
footmen was ftanding, with his arms folded, perfectly tree and ealy, 
as if he had accefs, sa he pleafed, to his lady’s dreffing-room, there 
to fpend as much of his time as he thought proper, and leave the work 
of the houfe to fhift for itfelf. So it appeared to me; and I could not 
but conclude that the French ladies were very eafy of accefs, and not 
at all delicate in the choice of their company. But, on more mature 
ebfervation, the figure I took for a footman, proved to be a a ~ 
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hair-dreffer, and the waiting-woman was the. fcholar,-taking a> lec- 
ture from the profeffor, who ftood by delivering ,his inftructions. 
However, I will not retraét the jadgment I had fo haftily pafled, with- 
out referving thus much of it, that the ladies of this age, both in 
France and England, put themfelves into the hands of the other fex, 
with much lefs fcruple than their grandmothers did. 

At another time I formed’ a very wrong judgment on the road, be- 
tween Caindray and Paris. At a houfe of entertainment, in a town 
where we changed horfes, fome very haudjome females made their 
appearance, one of whoni, in particular, was elegantly drefled and 
powdered, and difplayed fach fuperior beauty at a window, tbat I pro- 
nounced her to be Englifh. But of what country foever fhe might 
-be, I was clearly of opinion-fhe was part of thé furniture of the houfe. 
Some time afterwards, I avenied myfelt for this gtoundiefs fufpicion, 
when it_appeared fhe was an Englifh young) lady ofyquality, on the 
road to Paris, who orcurred-to- us there among the beft'gompany, and 
left France about the fame time with ourfelves.._ : ? 
_ On a third cccafion, I made an unhappy miftake in the cell of a 
monk. .The walls were furnithed with feveral prints, fome of which 
were facred: but I elpied one of a convivial turn, which feemed rather 
fit for the drefling-room ot, a profligate ;. and I mentioned this, as a 
ftrange thing, in a letter to England. Ona fecond vifit to the fame 
cell, whén.J took a nearer view of the fame pictures, I found a feries 
ot tolesable good prints, expreiting the whole hiftory of the Prodi- 
gal Son in the.gofpel : andthe print, which had given me offence, was 
that which reprefented him ia his worft tate, revelling and rioting in 
the company of harlots, I was very glad to clear this civil monk of 
the fufpicious I had harboured concerning his judgment; and, at the 
fame.tune, very well entertained with obferving the peculiar flyle, in 
which this evangelical hiiiory of the prodigal was.reprefented. ‘The 
whole was afier the French mode, trom the beginning to theend. In 
the firit picture, th prodigal takes leave of his father’s houfe, in the 
drefs of a French marquis; and his vaiet appears, mounied on horfe- 
back, in a pig-tail wig, riding off with the portmanteau behind him; 
us if the whole had beea trantacted within the environs of Paris. This 
humour of turning a prodigal Jew into a French marquis, does not 
come up to what I aw in another French picture, which exhibits an 
‘appearance of heaven isfelf, with angels kneeling. at their devotions 
on cufhions embroidered with the arms of France, 

We cannot take leave of thefe obfervations, without citing 
an apparently-authensic account of a theological writer, -not 
long ttnce deceaied, who made tome ec/at in the polemical dif- 
putes between the churches of England and Rome. 

** Father Courayer was once a canon of €t. Genevieve, who came 
over fo ngland, and wrote a detence of the Eaglith ordinations in the 
French language, maimaiuing the fucceflion of the Englith epifcopacy 
againit ail the objections from the church of Rome. His book made a 
great noile at the ume; it is now in the hands of many curious peo- 
pe, and has never been refined. 

L have been fo fortunate as to collect feveral anecdotes concerning 
this cxuwordmary perion, trom a worthy. gentleman who lived if 
intimacy 
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jntima¢y with him for feveral years *; and I fhall bey teave to in- 
terrupt, for a while, the thredd of my narrative by inferting them in 
this. place. 

e was born at Rowen in the year 1681. When he was 4 canon 

lar and librarian at the church of St. Genevieve, he applied to 
archbifhop Wake for the refolation of fome doubts, concerning the 
epifcopal fucceffion in Eagland, and the validity of our ordinations; 
being encouraged thereto by the friendly correfpondence which had 
paffed between the archbifhop and the late Dr. Du Pin of the Sorbonne, 
The archbifhop fent him exact copies of the proper records, attefted 
by a notary public; and on thefe he built his defence of the Englith 
ordinations, which was publifhed in Holland in the year 1727. For 
this book the univerlity ot Ozford gave him a doétor’s degree ; and, I 
am informed, there is a Latin fpeech, prefetved at Oxford, which he 
either fent or fpoke, in return tor the honour conferred upon him. 
The original papers, which the archbifhop ‘fent over to Courayer, toge- 
ther with feveral letters which paffed concerning the terms of a pro- 
jected reconciliation between the churches of France atid Exgland, 
are extant in private hands +, and fome of them are publifhed in the 
Biographia Britannica }. 

The cardinat De Noailies being highly offended with the book, the 
marthal De Noailles, his brother, endeavoured to pacify him and reftore 
Courayer to his tavour; but without fuccefs. While the danger of a 
proiecution, or rather a perfecution, was depending, it was thought 
moft advifable that he fhould take refuge in England: but he was in fo 
little hafte on this occafion, that he made a flow journey to Calais in a 
ftage coach, and was detained there fome time by’ a contrary wind, 
fo that he might -eafily have been apprehended. However, he got 
fafe to England, where he was well received: but he complained to 
archbifhop Wake, that it was a bad country for a religious man to refide 
in, on account of the unhappy differences in religion, by which mu- 
tual charity is deftroyed; and the liberty which many take of blaf- 
pheming ayainft the doctrines of chriitianity, and corrupting the minds 
of the people. The marquis of B/audford foon made him a prefent of 
fifty pounds by the hands of Nicholas Mann, Efq. who was afterwards 
mater of the Charter-houfe. With fome difficulty he obtained a pen- 
fiori of one hundred poundsa year from the court; and having tranflated 
father Paul's Hiftory of the Council of Trent into French, he dedicated 


* James Smyth, Efq. of Upper Grofvenor-ftreet. 

+ They are row in the poffeffion of the reverend Ofmund Beatvoir, 
matter of the K ing’s {choo] at Canterbury, whofé father was eoncerned with 
archbithop Wake in the cortefpondence.~ The author of ‘The Confefional, 
who took up his pen with the pious purpafe of making rogues and hypo- 
crites of all the beft men, that have adorned the church, fince the reforma- 
tion, falls fu! upon the memory of the archbifhop for his charitable treaty 
with the divines of the Sorbonne, as if he had formed a fcheme for yielding 
up the proteftant doétrines to the church of Rome: though this whole 
Sir, on the part of the archbithop, was conduéted with all poffible 
fidelity-and refolution; fuch as will do him honour with the lateft pofterity- 
The reader may fee him well vindicated againft the malicious afperfions of 
that author, in Dr. Ridley’s firft Letter, p. 80, &c. 

} See the Life of Archbifhop Wake. a 
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it to. queen Caroline, who encreafed his penfion to two hundred 
pounds; and, by the fale of the work, he raifed fifteen hundred pounds 
more. He gave fixteen hundred pounds to lord Fever/bam for an 
annuity of one hundred pounds per annum, which ‘he enjoyed for 
fifty years. ‘Thus he rofe, by degrees, to very eafy circumitances, 
which were made ftill more fo by the reception which his agreeable 
and edifying converfation procured him among great people, with 
many of whom it was his cuftom to live for feveral months at a time. 
He was occafionally generous to fome of his relations in France. He 
had two fifters who were nuns; and to this day has a brother living at 
Paris in the profeffion of the law, to whom he gave a handfome 
fnuff-box, which had: been prefented to him by queen Caroline. His 
works were many, and all in French. He tranflated Sieidan’s Hiftory 
of the Reformation ; and wrote a fecond defence in fupport of his firft, 
againft the arguments of the Jefuits, father Harduin,. cardinal Tencin, 
é&c. In difcourfing about religious fubjetts, he was referved and cauti- 
ous, avoiding controverfy as much as poffible. He never had any 
good opinion of Bewer, who came over hither to write his Hiftory of 
the Popes: he accufed him of pretending to colleét from books which 
he had never feen; and faid he was a dark mydterious man, of a very 
fofpicious chasacter. He was taken iil on Tuefday the 1sth day of 
Otober, and died on the Thurfday following; finking naturally under 
the burden of his years, which were beyond the common age ef man. 
He declares in his will that he dies a catholic, but not according to 
all the modern doétrines of the church of Rome, Soon after his retire- 
ment to England he went to a prieit, of the Romifh church, for con- 
feffion, and told him who he was. ‘The prieft dared not take his con- 
teffion, becaufe he was excommunicated; but advifed him to confult 
his fuperior of St. Genevieve. What was the iffue of this application, 
we know not; but it is certain that, when in London, he made it his 
practice to ax to mafs; and when in the country at Ealing, he con- 
tiantly attended the fervice of the parith church, declaring, at all times, 
that he had great fatistaction in the prayers of the church of England. 
The Fefuits were his worft enemies; yet when that order was fu 
prefled, his great humanity lamented the fate of many poor men, who 
were thrown out of their bread, and caft, in a helplefs ftate, upon the 
wide world. At his own defire he was buried in the cloyfter of #- 
minfier abbey, by Dr. Bell, chaplain to the princefs daclia. He left 
o. - St. eae oe Pe 2001. to the parith of St. Margaret’s, 

‘eflyninfter; in which he died ; with many other private legacies to hi 
friends in England.” . J a 
It may not be amifs to refer our readers to a letter, printed 
in the poiticript, giving a further account of the charaSter and 
writings of this extraordinary perfon. 

Our obferving traveller is extremely fevere both on the 
moral and literary character of M. de Voltaire, a caricatura- 
etching of whom, in the attitude of inftru€ting the players to 
aét, he has prefixed to his obfervations. 


Tee 








The Rudiments of War. 


The Rudiments of War : Comprifing the Principles of Military 
Duty, in a Series of Orders iffued by Commanders in the Eng- 
lif, Army. To which are added, fome other Military Regula- 
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tions, for the Sake of connedting the Former. 
Conant. 


“* Many of the Orders contained in this Treatife, were compiled 
fome Years fince by an ingenious Gentleman, who was a Major of 
Brigade during the War that terminated with the Peace of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, and afterwards became a Major General. In the Courfe of fe- 
veral Campaigns ne agg grow voluminous, and are not conve- 
niently portable in the Field. Abstracts of ftanding Orders are there- 
fore requifite for an eafy Recourfe to References trequently made to 
preceding ones, It was this Motive prompted him to felect and tran- 
fcribe them as they were iffued ; and thefe Extracts were generally ap- 
pealed to as Arbitrators in every Difference. How ferviceable they be- 
came to him appeared by a Command from the late King, a few Days 
before the Battle of Dettingen, to give him an Account of the Out- 
Potts of the Army ; an Honour rarely conferred on a Major of Bri- 

de if the General Officers be fufficiently intelligent. But the feveral 
Baflages were accumulated very i larly, and never reduced to Syf- 
tem or Form under their juft and ftated Titles. 

“+ Arranged in this natural Difpofition, they are now prefented to 
the Public, blended with others of modern Introduétion, for the Sake 
of Illuftration, and to render the Work of more extenfive Ufe.” 

As the London Reviewers are none of them Military Men, 
it will not be expected they fhould {crutinize into the proprie- 
ty of regulations and orders, projected and iffued by the prine 
cipal generals of modern times; they difmifs this perfor- 
mance, therefore, in the clofing words of the prefacer. 
‘© Time can alone afcertain the a€tual ufe or inefficacy of the 
prefent work. It is at leaft concife, adapted to the plaineft ca- 
pacity, and may ferve as a memorial of duty to thofe who 
ftand in need of fuch a monitory.” 


8vo. Ss. 





The Candor and Good-Nature of Englifbmen exemplified, in their 
deliberate, cautious, and charitable way of charaéterizing the 
Cuftoms, Manners, Conflitution, and Religion of Neighbouring 
Nations, of which their own Authors are every where produced 
as Vouchers ;—their moderate, equitable, and humane Mode of 
governing States dependant on them ;—their elevated, courteous, 
and concilitating Stile and Deportment, on all O-cafions ;—with, 
in particular, a true and well-fupported Specimen of the ingenuaus 
and liberal manner, in which they carry on Religious Controverfy. 
To which are prefixed, Propofals for Printing by 7 ape 
EuseBius, or, Effays on the principal Virtues, Vices, and 
Paffions. With fame Account of that Work. By Thomas 0 


Brien 
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Brien Mac Mahon, Author of an Effay on the Depravity of 
Human Nature, and other Publications. 8vo. 5s. Bew. 


“ Terequires very [ttle critical acumen to obferve, that thé 
fubje& of this publication is introduced in an awkward, unpa- 
tural, and abrupt manner, that the reader is obliged to wade 
through feveral pages of egotifm, before he arrives at any thing 
of general concern."—So fays the writer hinfelf, of this 
rah. 4 a proof, the reader may fuppofe, of his modefty. Not 
a whit; if the author hath really any modefty about him, it 
mutt be of a very peculiar kind :  fince he has here publifhed a 
whole volume of abufe of the Englifh nation; whofe general 
charaéter, he fays, ‘* is prejudice, ill-manners, abufe, male- 
volence, oppreffion of ftates dependent on them, apd irreli- 
gion.” ‘* No people,”. fays he, “ have manifefted fuch en- 
mity to Chriftian tenets and devout practices as the’Englith ; 
or have difcovered themfelves fuch lying and fhamelefs revilers 
of the religion, government and manners of neighbouring king- 
doms, as they,—We abonuinate all kind of national reflections, 
as'too general to be juft: we might otherwife obferve how un- 
lucky it is.for our author, that he is himfelf an Irifhman ; 


’ being, beyond difpute, as lying and fhamelefs a reviler of the 


charaéfer and manners of other nations as any Englifhman upon 
earth, But, indeed,-it is no» wonder that the man, who has 
written adibel againft Human-nature itfelf, fhould write a fa+ 
tire on ‘the humanity of the Englifh; whofe good nature, ' 
we are perfuaded; will regard with an eye of pity, a raving 
creature, whofeextravagancies about the purity of * that {pot- 
Jefs, though fruitful-virgin the Church of Rome,” betray him | 
(to ufe his own language) to be only an Irifh bully to the 
whore of Babylon.—After all, perhaps, too little learning has 
turned the poor man mad, Our readers will judge from the 
following quetation. 


“* Proteftantt, efpecially in England, where they are worfe reafon- 
ers on religious, and greater railers on all fubjects, than in any othér 
country, except Germany, have transformed the pope into more fhapes 
than Ovid does his Jupiter. Sometimes he is a—“ chief or arch-inyf- 
tagogue” with them: at others a—* great Laima of Tartary.” 

bittaker tells us in Greek, he is ‘‘ more cruel than the inhuman ty- 
rants of antiquity: Gpérsgoy ray @eAat TelevAAnjaivas Tugavws,” having 


‘probably Bufiris, Gyges, Cacus, Procruttes, Mezentias, Phalaris, &c. 


‘in view, when he wrote that candid and good-natured fentence, in the 


‘dedication prefixed to his Greek Tranflation of his countryman Alexan- 


der Noe!lus's—Chviftiane pietatis prima inftitotio, printed in London 
in 1701-—Hundreds ftile the fame fovereign pontiif a, or the—‘ man 
of fin,” by which we are to underitand, ‘finning is as ¢fféntial to his 
nature, or at Jeait to his ftation, as rationality to other men.~-Not a 
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few have termed him “ a porter,” affirming at the fame time, the keys 
he carries- about him to be—* the keys of the gates,—not of hea- 
ven,—but—hell.”— According to many he is a—“ colleétor and trainer 
of mad-bulls,” which he fends about the world to annoy and gore thole 
who refufe paying a certain tax, called Peter pence. Care, author of 
the three large Quarto Volumes uf Weekly Intelligence from Rome, 
delights in reprefenting him (efpecially where he defcribes the feptens 
nial ceremony of blefling the Agnus Deis) as a—‘ great necromancer, 
conjurer, and dealer in fpells.”--However, though the writer of the 
three good-natured volumes, juft cited, fays, towards the conclufion, of 
the third tome, that the popes have—“ by the multitude of their Bas- 
TARDS, proved themfelves men with a witnefs,” even fo as to render 
—* the probation” of their manhood on their election needlefs, which 
he affirms to have been formerly a part of the ceremonial, when a per- 
fon appointed for the purpofe,—“ felt things and things,” this does no 
vent forty other good-natured Englith Authors from tripping the hut 

nd of Chrift’s Church of virility entirely, and calling him a—— 
* drunken red whore,” who once fell into labour, as the was “ ftalk- 
ing in a proceffion, cloathed in Ler pontificalibus.” 

“¢ Some think al] this not enough until, after depriving him of eve- 
pe thing human, they draw hideous piétures of him, fufficient to 
righten all the children and nt womem in the kingdom. Of 
this kind are the defcriptions we have of him, as of a , whofe 
head is covered with horns, of different fizes, with feet thofe of 
a goat. In other seprefentations he refembles—a dull, .not of the 
menis and ptirryes fort, like that into which, Mo/bus tells us, Ju- 
pier metamorphofed himfelf, but—heaven defend us! a huge, furi- 
ous, fiery-eyed one, emitting fmoke and flames from his mouth and 
noftrils; whofe dreadful figure could not fail terrifying, not only fo 
delicate, young and unexperienced a maiden as Europa, but the moft 
mafculine, fablefrequeating, infatiable lady of quality in England, 
even though fhe had tor years acted as prefident to the femaje 
goterie. 

* However, of all the monftrous forms into which they changed 
the popes, none, I confefs, intimidates me equal to that of a—‘** three- 
headed dog,” in which thape I often met him, im good-natured 
Englith books, and pamphlets. Being naturally afraid of Englifh 
Mafiifii, which are remarkably ferocious and cruel, though each 
of them, thank God, has no more.than one head, and ove mouth, 
judgé, reader, what my terrors muft be, when I .behold a moniter 

by the. name of Cerberus, in order to diftinguifh him 
from the dogs of true Englith breed, known by the pee of 
yah ahs 2e. unchained with three large and extended 
throats, the fame number of parched and out-ftretched tongues, fix 
foaming lips, fix enflamed eyes, a multitude of fharp-fet teeth, 
ready in all appearance to devour me, or even any good-natured 
.Englifhman, that may come in his way. P 

* Sure the reader will not be too hafty iu pronouncing me 
over-timid, when I thus candidly own myfelf ftartled, as often as. I 
behold the above favage beaft in Englife 
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of whofe heads, according to Jfwac Tzetzes, refembled a man’s) was 
neverthelefs fo frightful, that Homer in his Odyfley fays, a god 
‘vould not preferve his fang froid, on meeting it, 


tig pay [Exvarny] 
Tbicesty dav, 80° ti Sed¢ avlacesev) 


how excufable is it in a poor Homuncio like me, to be alarmed at the 
above—Englifh pope, which bears in none of its members the moft 
diftant refemblance, to any thing civilized or human ? 

“ Indeed, as I often of late ‘protefted, if this be the vicar of 
Chrift’s real form, and if there actually exifts in Rome a beait 
three times more fuappifh, more dangerous, more gluttonous, more 
growling, more ready to bark at, and dite every body than an Exg- 
lifh one-headed dog, which hitherto I thought utterly impoffible to be 
met with there, or any where elfe,—even the prefent year’s grand 
jubilee will not induce me, to vifit that city.” 





A Treatife on the Management of Pregnant and Lying-in Women, 
and the Means of curing, but mare efpecially of preventing, the 
principal Diforders ta which they are liable. Together with fome 
new Dire€iions concerning the Delivery of the Child and Pla- 
centa in natural Births. Illuftrated with Cafes. The Second 
Edition, revifed and enlarged; to which is added, an Appendix. 
By Charles White, F. R.S. Member of the Corporation of Sur- 
geons in London, Surgeon to the Infirmary, and to the Lunatic 
and Lock Hofpitals in Mancheflers 8vo, 6s. Dilly. 


The reception which the firft edition of this valuable trea- 
tife has met with among practitioners, who are the beft judges 
of its merit, fuperfedes every thing we might otherwife have 
to fay in its favour. The appendix, added to the prefent edi- 
tion, contains farther obfervations, which an additional expe- 
rience of four years has enabled the author to make, on the 
‘moft material improvements, in the management of pregnant 
and lying-in women, which the work itfelf was originally de- 
figned to introduce; particuiarly, 

“ i ft. The uie of a col or temperate bath during the ftate of preg. 
nancy, and that of giving fuck. 2zdly. Permitting the fhoulders of the 
child to be expelled - the labour-pains only, inftead of hurrying them 
away forcibly in one direction without futfering them to accommodate 
themfelves to the dimenfions of the pelvis by making their proper turns. 
3dly. Allowing the circulation betwixt the child and placenta to ceafe 
Spontancouily, inticad of immediately intercepting it, as foon as the 
child is delivered, by tying the navel-itring. 4thly. Placing the wo- 
pol - an upright peiition as early after delivery, and as frequently, as 

ible. 


A Pra&ical 























Praitical Obfervations on the Care of Heétic Fevers, &e, 235 


Praétical Obfervations on the Cure of Heétic and Slow Fevers, and 
the Pulmonary Confumption : To which is added, A Method o 
treating feveral Kinds of Internal Hemorrhages. By Mofes 
Griffith, M.D. of the Royal Cillege of Phyficians, London. 
Svo. 1s.6d. White. 


On the fubjcé&t of this pamphlet we have received the fol- 
lowing letter from a phyfician of eminence; whofe opinion 
being founded on practice, the reader will probably prefer it to 
any we could form from a mere perufal, ie 


*© To the Autor of the Medical Part of the Lonpon Review. 
“ SIR, 

“ SINCE the publication of the inclofed Pamphlet, I have made 
trial of the method here laid down, in the cafes of feveral hectic pa- 
tients, and have found it a very efficacious and fpeedy method of cure. Bt | 
On talking with fome of my acquaintance in the profeffion, I learnt 
that it had alfo proved equally beneficial in the trials they had made of 
it. I was therefore forry to obferve, that by fome accident or other 7 
this publication had efcaped your notice; and I thought it-incumbent ) 
on me, in point of humanity, to fend you the inclofed copy, in order ae 
that, through thé channel of your Literary Intelligencer, practitioners a) | 
in the feveral parts of the kingdom might be put upon making trialsof a 
medicine, which I have repeatedly found to anfwer the reprefentations 
of the author. 

«« For my own part, Iam never averfe to try whatever comes well 
atteited as a fafe and effectual remedy, although it may in foie re- 
{pects be contrary to the prevailing fyftem and theory. And I was 
the more ready to do fo in the prefent inftance, as the pamphlet ap- ee 
peared to me to be written with great opennefs an2 candour, and to ae 
convey, ina plain unaffected manner, the refult of much experience, a 
from a fincere defire of doing good, But of that and other particulars, 
I leave you to judge for yourfelf; for I only meant to acquaint you 
with the faccefs I had met with in purfuing this method of cure, as a 
motive for your encouraging others to make trial of it. 

I am, Sir, Your conftant reader, &c, 
Med*, Londin*, 

P.S. I have hitherto had only one occafion of trying the author's 
remedy for internal hemorrhages ; but in that it fucceeded to the ut- 
moit.ot my withes.” 























4d C. W. Bampfylde, Arm: Epifiola poctica familiaris, in qua 
continertur tabule quinque ab eo excogitata, qu@ perfonas repre- 
fentant, poematis cujufdam Anglicani, cui titu'us An Ele&tion- 
ball—Auctore C. Anjtey Arm. 4to. 5s. Dodfley. 


A humorous and well-written epiftle; of which the fol- 


lowing article is a profeffed tranflations 
-. . ™ Hha A Fa- 


- 


a 








2.36 Anfley’s Epifile to C. W. Bampfylde. 
A Familiar Epifile from C. Anfley, Elq; to C. W. Bampfylde, 
Efq; Tranflated and addreffed to the Ladies. 4to. 1s. Almon. 


A tranflation worthy of its original, and probably by the 
fame author, as the reader may conceive from the following 
{pecimen ; defcriptive of characters at Bath. - 


Oft have I feen, and forely griev’d to fee, 
The raw, gay, giddy lafs too foon fet tree, 
Proud that (eve yét the counts her fixteenth year) 
Mamma no more controuls her wild career. 
To ruin’s brink With eager hatte the trays, 
No parent’s hand her trembling feet to raife ; 
There lurk a race her footfteps to betray, 
And feize with favage joy their guilelefs prey, 
For them nor Love nor Hymen lights his fires, 
Foes to connubial joys“and chatte defires; 
Or when the generous pangs of love they feign, 
’ Tis but to mock the wretchéd dam(fel’s pain; ~ 
To beauty callous, gold alone’controuls 
The felfith bias of their fordid' fouls, 
Or, if by chance, caprice, or mammon led, ) 
With tranfport feign’, one prefs the genial bed, 
He chides the tardy hours, and {wears that fate 
Has balk’d his hopes with an immortal mate, 
How fhall the Mufe her honeft rage reftrain, 
When tottering age iteps forth and joins the train; | 
A worn-out beau, who fill the call obeys, 
Where youth and love their feftive ftandards raife: t 
As ’mid the feather’d tribe the bird of night be 
Infetts with omens fad their airy flight, 
By long experience taught the wily art, , ( 
bi To read the paflions, and unfold the heart, 
' An ever placid, ever fimpeting face, : 
A tongue, which blunt, harth truths did ne’er difgrace, 
Difdaining vulgar tales, a tide he pours, 
Of Lords, Caftratos, Fidlers, Pimps, and Whores, 
Now fawning on a peer, with fervile pride, 
Now dangling, like her watch, at Chloe’s fide. 
Nor (farther bay fhould curious ftrangers pry) 
Shall com eevil cer his name deny. 
For Johnny, like the * worm, (ere funs difclofe 
The blufhing beauties-of the budding rofe) 
With blighting touch the infant flower deftroys, 
And robs the iummer of its promis'd joys. ' 
If bathing, tumblers, auctions, apes, or players, 
New fidlers, methoditts, or dancing bears, 
The learned dog (or what more wondrous fight, 
Bath yield with monfters teerhing) thould invite 


re aimee ae 








3 * The Weevil Worm. 
- ‘ The 




















Anfleys Epifile to C. W. Bampfylie. 


~ The N abroad, lo Johnny cringing ftands, 
A Tool obfequious for the Maid’s lites 


But if by chance a rage he feels, 

And truifts, rafh dotard, ‘to his ears and heels, 

On light fantaftic toe the damfel tripping, 

Thro’ many a mazy circle nim ippin 

Sees Johnny every nerve and wie "rake, 

To trip with equal fteps, and toil in. vain. 

Tn vain his hand he fhakes, in vain he begs; 

With earneft nocs, fome refpite for his legs; 

No refts he knows, till, halting in the middle, 

He damns to hell pipe, tabor, flute, and fiddle, 

As by a maftiff, when a hare is {py’d 

Securely frifking near a c > 

His ears ereét, the cur begins the chace, 

Urging with eager rage his tardy pace, 

Thrown out at math, be halts upon the plain, 

And pants, and gafps, and forms, and a 

Thus panting, thus complaining, ohnny 

How ill gay frolics fuit with gouty goes 

- Freed from, the unequal.conreit of the dance, 

He {mirks and ieers with many a gloting glance, 

With looks complacent now he greets the fair, . 

And now his gentle mien and graceful air, 

While many a threadbare jeft, and many a tale 
With flauder big, the virgin’s ears affail. 

- She with a fmile his fulfome tongue repays 

And glibly fwallows even Johnny’s praife, 

Expos’d to view her twelling bofom’s pride, 

Save what q net-work fhade affects to hide; 

Courting the glance of beaux with arms compreft, 

She fly!y fwells the heaven of her breaft, 

Which heaves, as if the orbs indignant bore 

The bafe confinement of her Fupe au corps, 

Nor heeds the mifles fpite, nor dreads the ' 

Which I might fing, nor what her Aunt may fay. 

Two tyrant powers each female breaft obeys, 

‘The rage of fafhion and the luft of praife., ° 

Hence (like the ftreamers which a top-maft bears) 

Long dangling ribbands flutter round their ears. 

Say then, is virgin. innocence.expreft 

By heads in tawdry. colours idly dreft? ' 

Quit theie, ye nymphs, and.let fuch marks deforibe 

The wretched fiiters of the wanton tribe, 

Wha, once to man’s delufive arts.a_ prey, 

Have learn’d in turn to ruin and betray, 

Health’s crimfon glow no more is theirs, no-more 

The fun-fhine of the breaft fhall peace 

Their fates the Graces mourn, nor fhall the Mufe 

The willing tribute of a tear refufe, 
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238 4 Monody on the Dutchefs of Northumberland, &c. 


A Monody, facred to the Memory of Elizabeth, Dutchefi of 
Northumberland. 4to. 6d. Dodiley. 
Written by the author of the poetical pieces entitled Hag- 
Jey and St. Thomas’s Mount. Confidering it as an occa- 
fional produétion; probably ftruck off in hafte, it is by no 


means deftitute of poetical merit. - * % * 





An Elegy; occafioned by thé Death of a Lady's Linnet. 4t0. 15. 
Davies. 
Pretty and pathetic enough for the fubje&. 


e & & 





Box-Hill. A Defcripsive Poem. By Edward Beavan. 4to. 
as. Wilkie. ., 

If this be the beft fpecimen, Mafter. Edward Beavan can 
give of his talents for deicriptive poetry, he muft content him- 
felf with having reached the fammit of Box Hill: he will 
never arrive at the forked heights of Parnaflus. ai bes 





The Goat’s Beard. A Fable. gto. 18. 6d. Dodiley. 
One of the fables of the concife ‘and elegant Phadrus is here 
amplified into a tedious tale of fome hundred lines ; fo toofely 
and inelegantly written that, though they might have done 
credit to a fchool-boy of the lower clafs, they refleet little ‘credit 
on a profeffed poet, promoted to the Laureat. .. eae 








A Conife Hiftory of England, from the earlief? Times to the 
Death of George Il. By Fobn Wefley, 4. M. 12m. 4 vols. 
11s. fewed. . Hawes. 


A plagiary on — Smollet, and Goldfmith, fabricated, 
as the author pretends, with a view to promote the caufe of 
Chriftianity, and to’ obviate the difgrate of there not being one 
Chriftian hiftory of this Chriftian country. ae 





The Adventures of Telemachus the Son of Ulyffes. Tranflated 
From the French of Monf. F. Salignac de la Mothe- Fenelon, 
Archbifhop of Cambray. By T. Smollett, M, D. 2 vols. 
ra2mo. 6s. Crowder. 

A tolerably good, though we think unneceffary, tranflation 
of the celebrated profaic-poem of Telemachus; made no doubt 
by the ingenious writer, whofe name is affixed, although we 
do not find any diftinguifhing marks of his ftile. ee? 
wh The 








The Preceptor, or Counjellor of Human Lift, Sc. 239 


_ The Preceptor, or Counfellor of Human Life, for the Ufe of Bri- 
tifh Youth, Containing’ Seleé? Pieces in Natural and Moral 
Philofophy, Hiftory, and Eloquence; the Lives of Sir Ifaac 
Newton; Rollin, Demofthenes, and Milton: a Short Sketches 

illu 


of the Birth and Death of fome of the moft illufrious Men j. 

y, Ages, The Whole asd to Z @ yas ita pea _ 
Siruétive Book for the Apprentices of the City of London, te 
affift them in recolleéting and retaining the moft important Parts 
of a good Education; with @ Dedication to Sir Stephen Theodore 
Janffen, Bart, the late worthy Chamberlain of London, Com- 
piled by ‘fobn Ryland, A. M. of Northampton. 8vo. 38. 
fewed, Dilly. 


So explicit and ample a title-page renders it unneceflary for 
us to fay any thing farther of this work, than that it is exe- 
cuted in a manner agreeable to its title; being properly enough 
adapted to the perfons; for whom it is profeffedly defigned, 
our city apprentices; and therefore with propriety dedicated to 
the Chamberlain of London. 





Genuine Memoirs of the Countefs Dubarré, Miftrefs to Louis XV. 
containing the fecret and political Hiftory of the French 
Court, to the Death of that monarch. Tranflated from the 
French, 2 vols 5s 6d bound. Stevens. 


‘ Thefe: genuine memoirs contain very little more than the 
writer might have picked up from the public papers. They 
may not, however, be the lefs true ; there being — 


in favour -of the truth of what is told by every ° 
** 





The Eleéirical Eel, or Gymnotus Eleétricus. Infiribed to the 
honourable Members of the R——l S———y. By Adam 
Strong, Naturalif. 4to. 1s 6d. ‘Bew. 

‘Some spicked wit has here taken occafion, from a natural 
henomenon, lately exhibited in this metropolis, to difplay 
his talents for the! deuble-entendre ; But why it is infcribed only 
to: the honourable members of the Royal Society we know 
not ; as we conceive, if what the Poet fays be true, ‘ 
«* That want of decency is want of fenfe;” 
this produétion. is more immediately calculated to pleafe the 
dull ‘and @ionourable members of that learned body. * * * 


A Let- 
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is 
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240 A Letter to Courtney Melmith, Efy, &e. 


A Letter to Courtney Melmoth, Efq; With fome Remarks on- two 
‘ Books, called Liberal Opinions, and the Pupil of Pleafure. 8vo. 
1s. Wilkie. : ' 


A fenfible and well-written letter, figned Euphrafia ; by 
which, we fuppofe, it is infinuated that it was written by a 
woman, The matter, however, is too pithy, and thé manner 
too térfe and concife, to permit us to think it the production 
of a female pen; we fhall for the prefent, however, give into 
that fuppofition. The fubjeét is an expoftulation with Mr. 
Melmoth, on account of that warmth of defcription, with 
which he hath painted the fcenes of voluptuoufnefs, and we 
may add vice, exhibited im his hiftory of Benignus, and more 
particularly his Pupil of Pleafure. This, Euphrafia thinks 


dangerous and feduétive, on the principle of the motto, fhe has 
adopted from Pope ; 


“* Vice is a monfter of fo frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be feen: 
But feen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firft endure,‘ then pity, next embrace.” 


We fhould gladly have cited a few paflages from this letter- 
writer, if our limits would have allowed it; and may-pofhibly 
refume this little pamphlet next month, . 





Theadofius and -Confiantia; A poetical Epifile. 400. 13. 

Walker. 

If Pope’s epiftle from Eloifa to Abelard were not indelibl 
printed in our memory, we might be pleafed with many pat- 
fages in this little poem; which it muft be confefled has fome 
merit, as a Canto ; but we cannot accept of. the apology in the 
writer’s motto * for fuch ineorreét lines as the following : 

‘ ‘Phen would’ thou pity rather than. condemn, 
And moan the fafferings of tnifguided men, 
Affift me, heav’n! before m’ aftonifhed eyes.”: 
The ftory of Theodofius and Conftantia may be fen in the 


164th number of the Spe&ator. Dr. has alfo pub- 
lifhed fome letters fuppofed to have: between ‘them ia 
profe, . oes 


* Song was his favorite firft uit 

Oftenion oyele wate tate m 

For this of time and culture is the fruit. 
MuustRst. 
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